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FIRST CLASS SHIPS... FIRST CLASS SERVICE 


For over thirty years Mooremack has been a name of consequence in the world of 
shipping . . . today, more than ever, on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States and in South America, Scandinavia and Continental Europe Moore-McCormack 


ships represent the newest, most modern and most efficient in transportation. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE PACIFIC REPUBLICS LINE 


U. S. East Coast to South America U. S. Pacific Coast to South America 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


U, S. East Coast to Scandinavia and Baltic ports 
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THE AMAZING RESULT OF AN 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT 
~ ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE 
,. And ONLY Ford Trucks Have tt! 


Coming for 1948—a great new line of 
Ford Trucks... new all through... 
and Bonus Built, too! 


Soon you'll see the great new line of Ford 
Trucks—great not only because they are new 
all through, but because they are the amazing 
result of a time-proved truck building principle. 





This principle is Ford Bonus Built construc- 
tion. Here’s what it means to you: 


Every one of the new Ford Trucks for *48 is 
built with extra strength in every vital part. This 
extra strength provides WORK RESERVES 
that pay off in two important ways: 

First, these Bonus Built WORK RESERVES 
give Ford Trucks a greater range of use by per- 
mitting them to handle loads beyond the normal 


ORDINARY TRUCK 








Not ONE Capacity . .« but real RANGE when needed! 





call of duty. Ford Trucks are not limited to 
doing one single, specific job! 

Second, these same WORK RESERVES 
allow Ford Trucks to relax on the job. . . todo 
their jobs with less strain and less wear. Thus, 
Ford Trucks last longer because they work easier! 


i. 











The load is carried EASIER by the stronger man! 


Remember, every Ford Truck for ’48 is 
Bonus Built for longer life, wider use. Keep in 
touch with your Ford Dealer . . . plan to see 
these new Ford Bonus Built Trucks for ’48 as 
soon as announced. Don’t settle for less—get 
the only truck that’s Bonus Built! It’s Ford! 


*BONUS: "Something given in addition to what is usual 
e or strictly due.’’— Webster’s Dictionary. 
Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 
5:00 to 6:00 p. m., E.S.T. 














LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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TEMPLE 
ORANGES 


The Queen of Florida Fruit 


THE TEMPLE ORANGE IS 
READY FOR YOUR PLEASURE 


Bushel .........$6.50 


PIE, << cos 0 cee 
Y% Bushell ....... 4.00 


EXPRESS PREPAID EAST OF 
MISS. RIVER 
ADD 10% IF WEST OF MISS. 
Juice Oranges 
and Grapefruit 
Bushel .........$5.50 
ieee ....... 3.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID AS ABOVE 
ENTIRE PROCEEDS TO 
OUR 
BOYS & GIRLS WORK 


Haines City Kiwanis Clue 
HAINES CITY, FLA. 

















Attention: 
PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 





Available for showing at Club meet- 
ings .. . @ new sound motion picture 


“MONEY AT WORK” 
produced for the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
by the 


MARCH OF TIME 


Running time: 17 minutes 


Fast-moving ...dramatic...informative. Tells 
how the dollars of the thrifty go to work in 
industry — how the New York Stock Exchange 
serves investors, business, our entire econ- 
omy. A‘must” picture for the well-informed! 
= 
For loan of 16mm print, with no charge ex- 
cept mailing costs, please write Sidney 
L. Parry, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 

















SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, who dis- 
cusses the Kiwanis theme for 1948 under 
the title, “As Men Grow Small,” page 13, 
is prominent as a states- 
man, author and radio 
commentator and is pop- 
ularly known as ‘‘the 
gentleman from Indiana.” 

He was elected to Con 





gress from Indiana in 
1930 and served four 
terms. During his first 


term he was a member of 
the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Shannon Committee, which 
investigated government competition with 
private business. In his second, third and 
fourth terms he served on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
formulated the Securities Act, Stock Ex- 
change Act, Communications Act, the 
Public Utility Act, Motor Carrier’s Act, 
Railroad Pension Acts, Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and many others. 

He left Congress in 1939, having refused 
to run when his re-election was generally 
conceded. In addition to practising law in 
South Bend and Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Pettengill writes a twice-a-week newspaper 
column, “Inside Your Congress,” which ap- 
pears in over 100 papers, going into more 
than 1,500,000 homes. Since May of 1946 
he has broadcast each week on an NBC 
network of more than 146 radio stations. 

In 1938, as his political valedictory, he 








wrote “Jefferson, the Forgotten Man,” 
which demonstrates how far we _ have 
drifted from the principles of Jefferson, 


both in government and free enterprise 
His book, “Smoke Screen,” 
we were moving toward national socialism, 


showing how 


was the largest selling non-fiction book of 
1940. It sold 325.000 copies. His latest 
book, “For 

theme of “Smoke Screen” up to date. 


Americans Only,” brings the 


JAMES F. ROCHE, whose careful search 
for the books which best tell the story of 
America appears on page 5, under the 
title, “What Is Amer- 
ica?” joined Kiwanis in 
1941 when he became a 
member of the Downtown 
club in New York City. | 
Right now he is director 
of public relations and ad- 
vertising for the Moore- 
McCormack Lines 
After graduating 
high school in New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, he went into journalism 
as assistant to the local correspondent of 
the Hartford Times. A few years later 
he became a member of the home office 
staff at Hartford. went well 
but he realized that he was handicapped 
by lack of a college education, so he quit 
Columbia university and 
studied journalism. When he graduated he 
went to work for the New York Times 
as a copy reader, transferred soon to the 








from 


Everything 


and went to 
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Behind the By-lines 


city desk as a reporter and was given an 
assignment in the shipping district. 

While covering the water front he be 
came acquainted with the big shippers and. 
in 1938, went with Moore-McCormack 
Lines. He was released to the government 
in 1942 and spent most of the next four 
years handling public relations aspects of 
the lend-lease program. 

His article, “What Is America?” gives 
promise of being one of the really signifi- 
cant pieces of the year. It tells the story 
of a project in Americanism that will in- 
terest everyone who wants to know more 
about this nation’s greatness. Kiwanian 
James writes with finesse and we can 
recommend his article most highly. 


ALFRED E. DRISCOLL, governor of 
the State of New Jersey and a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Newark, writes ex- 
clusively for The Kiwanis 
Magazine, the story of 
how and why an entirely 
new constitution was 
adopted by his state. The 
article, ‘‘Keeping Up 
With Democracy,” ap- 
pears on page 8. 

Governor Al had been 
practicing law in Ne\ 
Jersey from 1929 until he 
was nominated in June, 1946 for the gov- 
ernorship. His first public office in the 
state was that of senator, been 
elected in 1938. He became senate majority 
leader in 1940. 

From the very first day he took offic 
as governor he advocated modernizing th 
state government which was based upor 
a constitution that had been amended only 
four times since its adoption in 1844. Kiwa 
nian Al tells how the new basis of admi: 
istering the affairs of this sovereign stat: 
fits in with the growing demands of de 
mocracy. 


(CS. TYLER WOOD, who has summar 
ized the need for American aid in Eur¢ 
pean relief in an article called, “America’s 
Stake in World Affairs,” 
page 22, was appointed 
assistant to the 

secretary of 





having 


special 
assistant 
state for economic affairs 
in November, 1945 after 
having served in the 
army as assistant to the 
director of procurement 
and deputy chairman of 
that branch of the War 
Department. Before that he had been a 
teacher, trafic manager for a_ telephon: 
company and statistician, assistant to the 
head of the firm and partner of a stocl 
brokerage house. 

His current position has includ 
tendance as a member of the U. S. dele- 
gation of the fourth session of the 
UNESCO council at Atlantic City and the 
fifth session of UNRRA at Geneva 
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Chairman 

LEE F. CAMPBELL 

J. BeELMont MossER 

Don H. Murpocu 


Our leading article this month 
which deals with the selection of the 100 
books that best tell the story of America, 
has been personalized for our cover in this 
dramatic full color still life photograph con- 
ceived and produced especially for The 
Kiwanis Magazine by the Charles L. 
WecShane Studios with books furnished by 
Brentano's. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEES 


Iee F. Campbell, Middlesboro, Kentucky; 
W. D. Cotton, Rayville, Louisiana; Al. R. 
Cox, Canton, Ohio; Donald T. Forsythe, 
Carthage, Illinois; John E. Gorsuch, Den 
ver, Colorado; t. L. Husselton, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; J. Hugh Jackson, Palo 
Alto, California; George W. Kirk, Sikes- 
ton, Missouri; Orville R. Maxfield, Fort 
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Ob Calves 


1. Promote world peace is international understanding, 
and preparedness adequate to preserve free governments, ~ 


2. Proclaim the friendship of Canada and United States as an 
outstanding example of international good will. 


3. Develop an informed public opinion to combat all ide— 
ologies opposed to the democratic principles upon which our 
nations are founded. 


4. Participate actively in all public affairs, demanding efficient 
and economical government, the preservation of competitive 
enterprise, and the conservation of natural resources. 


5, Champion understanding and cooperation between labor 
and management as essential fo economic stability and 
national unity. 


6. Build responsible citizens and -future leaders through 
expanding Kiwanis and community services fo youth. 


7. Strengthen the foundation of our social structure-the 
home, the church, and the school. 


“Theme 
G itizenship Responsibility—The Price of Freedom 






































By James F. Roche 


WILL not soon forget a December night, a week after 
Pearl Harbor had been written indelibly into the his- 
tory of infamy. We were standing on the bridge of the 
Argentina, Captain Simmons and I. The ship moved slowly 
up the river toward her pier. On the deck below, the pas- 
sengers stood at the rail drinking in the clean security of 
the scene after their disturbing days at sea. On our star- 
board side lay Manhattan Island, a vast silver mass washed 
by the winter moon, Except for an occcasional square of 
copper light that told of a night worker high up in one of 
the tall buildings, the city might have been fast asleep. 
The pilot had come aboard at Quarantine in the upper 
bay; it would be his task to berth the ship. The shifting 
of responsibility from the master’s shoulders gave us our 
chance to talk, as had been our custom for years in these 
trips up the bay. The captain was an observant man; almost 
invariably he had brought home something of interest about 
South America or his ship which pleased the eve of an 
editor and won for me the newspaper space I coveted. But 
this night I sensed in him a tense uneasiness that would not 
permit the old companionship. I understood—the Jap attack 
had come with the Argentina at sea, on her way north from 
Rio; war had been declared, and while most of us had lived 
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Here is a fascinating account 
of how a list of the books which best 
tell the story of America 


has been compiled. 


those first days in the relative security of our lite ashore, 
the Argentina’s captain had lived a lifetime of uncertainty 
and dread. 

He had been silent on the trip up the bay, except for an 
occasional monosyllable. Suddenly he stared at the skyline 
that slipped slowly past. “I wonder when we'll stand here 
again and see this,” he said. 

Five years passed before we again stood together on the 
deck of the 
the Argentina was heading up the bay, a much-changed ship 


Argentina. By that time the war was over, and 


with a passenger list much different from that one of 1941. 
Now she drab 


leased from her status as a transport) and on her deck were 


was a grey (for she had not yet been re 
gathered a group of war brides on their way from Europe 
to join their soldier-husbands. In the ship’s log book was 
the story of the thousands of precarious miles she had 
steamed and the thousands of young men she had carried 
out to battle, many of them on their last mortal voyage. 

Again the captain was silent and again I sensed some 
thing of the strain that had marked that earlier conversa 
tion. When he spoke, it was another speculation. “I won- 
der how many of them never came back,” he said. We had 
kept the conversation away from war—deliberately, I thought 
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—but the captain had seen too much in 
these five vears to banish the subject 
completely. Then, “I wonder how many 
of them knew what it was all about.” 

He had not needed to identify “them ;” 
they were the lads he had carried, his 
precious cargo. But his remark sent me 
to the records. | found that the Argen 


Sons 
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na and her sister ships, the Uruguay 
and the Brazil, had carried nearly half 
a million troops; how many of them had 
died probably would never be known. 
The task would be one of checking and 
rechecking, the task of years. As for 
their degree of understanding of the 
events that led to their death—who could 
tell? 

1 wondered, as | studied the data 
would the ships ever be the same, after 
having carried this precious cargo? Or 
would the clop-clop of tourists’ brogans 
lrown out the echoes of hobnailed boots 
and the squeals of tourists banish for- 
ever memories of the earnest, low-toned 
conversations of young men on their 
way to the great adventure? No, that 


could not be—it must not be! 


Out of all this emerged a conviction 

there must be a lasting reminder of 
that other career which was now ended 
for the ships, something that would say 
to the world that young men had once 
lived here the most crucial days of their 
lives. I studied the ship for an idea, 
and found it, strangely enough, in that 
one room in a tourist ship which is con- 
sidered last by the passenger—the library 

because there the spirit of quiet and 
contemplation reigns, and your: tourist 
seldom goes to sea for contemplation. 
Each of the ships has two libraries, in 
first and tourist classes. The first-class 
library is a large room forward on A 
deck, beautifully appointed, well stocked 
with books of current interest chosen to 
suit the tourist’s vacation taste. It pro- 
vides a pleasant hour at evening before 
the dancing, or after the movies. 

Here we decided to establish our 
memorial. We gave it a name, selecting 
from the list of Moore-McCormack war 
dead for the three ships, a sailor who 
died at Pearl Harbor, an infantryman 
who was killed in the invasion of 








"lt wonder how many of them never came back.” 
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France, and the pre-war chief officer of 
the Argentina who died when his first 
wartime command was blown up off the 
African coast. 

The captain’s second bit of specula- 
tion represented a challenge. True, we 
could not know how well the boys had 
understood the clash of social and politi- 
cal ideologies, the deep-bred historical 
irritations that led eventually to their 
personal sacrifice. Nor could we tell 
what they knew of the country that had 
called for the sacrifice. But probably 
we could do something for boys like 
them, boys who we hoped would never 
again be involved in a similar crisis 
but who might be prepared for it in 
case it came. If they knew America, 
then they would be equipped. Some of 
the boys who had died in the past war 
had known America as the limited ex 
perience of an Iowa small town or the 
impersonal mass that is a big city. 
Some, of course, had known as much as 
they could be expected to know. But 
they would constitute a minor segment 

Here is how we proposed to deal 
with our problem. We would create in 
each library a memorial shelf of one- 
hundred books, and we would select 
those books for their value as a con 
tribution to the story of America, its 
traditions, its achievements, even its 
weaknesses, but most of all its people, 
the people who had helped make it the 
giant of strength that it is today. Here, 
we hoped, would be the start of, or an 
inducement to, an understanding of the 
country. 

Into my hands was placed the task of 
selecting the books that would tell this 
story. My limitations were obvious 
more so to myself than to anyone else. 
3ut I solved the problem, as most people 
solve their problems today—I passed it 
on to the next fellow, to ten thousand 
fellows, indeed. 

I drafted a letter in which I described 
my assignment, then I gathered a list of 
people whose knowledge of books and 
men should have equipped them to help 

authors, literary critics, teachers oi 
history and literature, editors, column 
ists, college deans, and statesmen, plus 
personal friends who included my 400 
New York City fellow-Kiwanians. To 
the .forty-eight governors and every 
member of Congress went the question, 
“What books belong on this shelf?” 

More than 2,000 of these persons dig 
nified my letter with an answer. Some 
answered with a single selection, some 
wrote four and five pages, listed as 
many as a hundred volumes. A teacher 
sent the favorite reading of her prize 
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student who had died at Tarawa; an 
editor whose son had died in the air 
sent on the choice of himself and his 
son. The mayor of New York spoke for 
Marquis James’ lives of Jackson and 
Houston. A former cabinet member sent 
in his preferences as they had’ been 
shaped by many years of journalism 
and politics; men spoke from their war 
experiences in defending their favorites. 

The list of one-hundred books. se- 
lected in this poll is printed on Page 50 
of this issue. I suggest that before you 
proceed further with this article or turn 
to that list, you stop and ask yourself 
the books you would include — fiction, 
biography, essay, poetry, drama, history, 
anything. The test should be interesting. 

I confided the general trend of the 
voting to John Winterich, of the edito- 
rial staff of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, when the list had been near- 
ly completed and the pattern well estab- 
lished. In an editorial in his journal 
Mr. Winterich said this of the choices: 

. none of the nominees for the three 
memorial libraries is the work of an 
apologist or a propagandist. There isn’t 
a flag waver in the lot—on the contrary, 
some of the writers cited are extremely 
critical of their native land. All of them 
have written with integrity and de- 
tachment and with analytical objectivity. 
It is heartening to note that the selectors 
themselves have approached their task 
with comparative objectivity.” 

I think that last line is especially im- 
portant. It amounts to this, that a cross- 
section of literate Americans was able 
to recognize, and, realizing, willing to 
say, that an American boy properly to 
understand his country should be sub- 
jected to the acidity of John Dos Passos 
and Howard Fast, know the frustration 
of Edith Wharton’s unforgettable Ethan 
Frome and the terrible pains of those 
other Americans, Steinbeck’s Joads. Too, 
he should be exposed to the powerful, 
selfish, grasping interests as Frank Nor- 
ris saw them in “The Octopus” and to 
the consummate snobbery of the Ameri- 
can who set the pace in Marquand’s 
story of the Apleys. 

It is less significant that my corre- 
spondents recommended the humor of 
Ring Lardner, the New England of 
Longfellow and Frost and the heart- 
warming story of the English butler 
vho came to our West to imprint the 
na . Ruggles on the history books of 
Re. tap. Yet, without the unpleasant 
as well as the pleasant, the story of 
America would not be complete. 

I learned several new things from my 
survey—new to me, that is—and T found 


reassuring support of old beliefs. For 
example, the American tells his story 
most effectively through the agency of 
fiction unhampered by dry statistics and 
the rigid formalism of the historian and 
the economist. When he does turn to 
history he is more at home with the 
men who make history; he sets his coun- 
try against the background of individ- 
uals who rise to issues or fall before 
them. Of these hundred books forty-five 
are works of fiction, twenty-seven biog- 
raphy or autobiography, five poetry, 
three plays, the remainder essays and 
assorted works. 

I found the Middle West the richest 
storehouse of American lore, the lusty 
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Starting with this issue, the size 
of The Kiwanis Magazine is in- 
creased from 48 pages to 56. 
This is a two-thirds increase 
from the war-time size of only 
32 pages. 
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pioneer folk who went over the moun- 
tains and across the plains the most at- 
tractive actors on the American stage. 
A surprisingly large proportion of these 
books are the works of women; thirteen 
of the forty-five fiction works were pro- 
duced by the so-called weaker sex, and 
their stories were no less virile than 
those of the men. Who has written more 
lustily of American labor than Marcia 
Davenport in her “Valley of Decision?” 
And who has pictured man in his strug- 
gle against the elements more graphical- 
ly than Rose Wilder Lane, in her “Let 
the Hurricane Roar ?” 

It was not surprising that the story 
of Lincoln dominated the voting. The 
one book most frequently nominated was 
Carl Sandburg’s “The Prairie Years;’ 
but in a half a dozen other volumes the 
story of the War President intruded. 
Strong support developed for Lord 
Charnwood’s excellent life, for Robert 
Sherwood’s play “Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
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nois,” for the collected addresses of the 
martyred president. Paul Angle’s “Lin- 
coln Reader” won a place on the select 
list. The rich American story centering 
about William Allen White, whose rep- 
ute as sage spread from his little edi- 
torial office in Emporia, Kansas, to the 
highest councils of the land, also cap- 
tured the imagination; nearly every mail 
brought vote upon vote for the White 
autobiography. 


The most surprising incident in the 
course of my search concerned a volume 
of fiction that appeared in the very first 
response to my letter. This was a book 
called “Giants in the Earth,” written by 
a man named Ole Rolvaag. I had never 
heard of the book; it was first called*to 
my attention by Congressman Karl 
Mundt whom I met in Washington dur- 
ing the war years and whose solid qual- 
ities of statesmanship I had observed 
with pleasure and satisfaction, and still 
observe. I thought the book one of the 
congressman’s personal pets, as each of 
us holds some one book much higher 
than does anyone else. But as soon as 
the responses approached normal pace, 
the votes for this story of the Nor 
wegian pioneers who went to Dakota 
in search of land and home poured in. 
My experience in this incident, result 
ing in my discovery of the masterpiece 
of the Norwegian author who came to 
America as a sailor determined to gain 
his education and remained to become 
a college professor, was worth all the 
labor that I invested in the project. 

When first I asked help in selecting 
my shelf, I agreed to stake my personal 
reputation as a judge of American lit- 
nominated Willa Cather’s 
“My Antonia” and Miss Lane’s “Let 
the Hurricane Roar.” Others of my per- 
sonal favorites, like Martin 
“Journey in the Dark,” Conrad Rich- 
ter’s “The Free Man” and Miss Whar- 


erature: [| 


Flavin’s 


ton’s “Ethan Frome” might have been 
added to that list, but I wanted to keep 
the ranks open. 

There will be much criticism of the 
list, I know, as there will be of any 
list. But again I am philosophic: the 
embarrassment will not approach my 
satisfaction with the task. I am deter- 
mined, too, to have from this shelf 
something more than a memorial. I am 
determined to share, personally, the 
profit that its creation entails, and ] 
come to my fellow Kiwanians with a 
proposal. I have chosen five of this 
hundred, five which I have not read. 
I am adding them to my library, and 
my reading program will not be further 
expanded until I have taken from these 
five whatever it is their admirers have 
found of America. I have selected Ellen 
Glasgow’s “Vein of Iron,” Carl Sand 
burg’s “The Prairie Years,” Richard 
Wright’s “Native Son”—which I missed, 
somehow — John Dos Passos’ “The 
Ground We Stand On” and Howard 
Fast’s “Citizen Tom Paine.” 

Your list is on Page 50—what are you 


xk 


going’ to read first? 
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public employment given the r1 to 
organize and present their grievances 
and proposals through representatives 
of their own choosing. The Legislatur« 


was authorized to provide for a verdict 


by 
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not "me than \ 
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yury 


better defined legisiatiz power 
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one two years, and of senators 
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to the inter- 
to 


Elections 


them to devote more time 
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ests of and less time cam- 
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legislators are to be held in “off years” so 
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o Pace 
emocracy 


national issues. Legislators’ sal 


with 
now constitutionally frozen at 


the Leg 


Legislature to 


aries, 


$500, may be fixed by islature 


itself. The power ot the 


elect any administrative, judicial, or €x- 
ecutive alice e limited to the single 
office of state auditor; the appointive 
power is placed where it belongs, in the 


the who will fill 


the 


1 , . 
hands ol eovernor, 


offices with advice and consent of 


senate. 
In o1 


rushing bills 


der to eliminate the practice of 


through the Legislature 


under suspension of rules, the new con 


stitution provides that one full calendar 
between the second 


a bill or 
the 


day must intervene 


and third reading of joint res- 


olution, except where Legis... ure 


by a three-fourths vote declares an 


emergency exists. 
The 
for 
governments will enjoy not only 


new charter encourages home 


rule and counties 


Local 


municipalities 
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A Constitution 


E, the peopl 
God for th 
Permitted us to 
endeavors 


1. All persons are 
natural and unaliengbj 
fending life and liberty, 
of pursuing and obtaini 

2. All political 
tuted for the protect 
the right at all times to alte: 
may require it. 

3. No person shall be 

ing Almighty God in a om 
science ; 
of worship contrary to his 
obliged to Pay tithes, 
or churches, Place or 
ister or ministry, cont 
and voluntarily engaged to perform 
‘orm. 

4. There shall be no esta 
another; no religious or racial test 


CONSTITUTION OF NEW JERSEY 
1947 


agreed upon by the dele 
at Rutgers University, the 
I Brunswick, on the twelfth 


day of Septembe 
. T, in the y 
red and forty-seven. F 


¢ of the State of New Jer. 
¢ civil and religious 


ordain and establish t 


Aaticiz I 
RIGHTS AND PRIVILECES 


by nature free and j 
le rights, among which ar. 
Y, of acquiring, Possessing, and pro’ 
ng safety and happiness. 
Power is inherent in the people 
ton, security, and benefit of the Pp 
T or reform the same, whe, 


deprived of the inestimab 
er be compel 
faith and Judgment ; 


. taxes, or other rates for buildir 


Fary to what he believes to be 

















mates of the people of New Jersey 
State University of 
day of June, and 


‘sey. grateful to Almight 

Almighty 
liberty which He hath so long 
Him for a blessing upon our 
same unimpaired to 


’ succeedin 
his € onstitution sd 


independent, and have certain 
¢ those of enjoying and de 
tecting property, an 


Government is ins 
eople, and they ha 
never the public good 


le privilege of worship 
ctates of his own con 
led to attend any place 
nor shall any Person be 


maintenance of any min. 


right or has deliberately 


Local and state governments try to keep pace with the tempo 


of modern living by amending their constitutions, but New 


Jersey has gone all the way by adopting an entirely new one. 


the express powers granted them by the 
Legislature, as heretofore, but also those 
which may be needed for the exercise of 
those powers. They may also ask the 
Legislature for special laws fitted to 
their special needs. 

3. A stronger, more responsible, ex- 


The 


from 


ecutive. governor's term is in- 
three 
the present limitation on succession is 


to suc- 


creased to four years, and 


rovernor 


o"( 


additional 


removed to allow the 


ceed himself for one term. 
Elections for governor will be held in 
odd-numbered years, completely sepa- 
rating them from national elections and 
the confusion of national issues. 
Executive departments are limited to 
twenty under the new constitution. Pres- 
ent departments and agencies number 
The 
ment will lessen duplication and ineff- 
ciency, and the number of executive 
heads will be small enough for the gov- 


ernor to work with them effectively. 


more than eighty. new arrange- 


The constitution also gives the governor 
effective supervision over these depart- 
ment heads. Upon assuming office he 
will appoint them with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to serve at his 
pleasure. , 

The power the 
which has been notoriously 
cause the Legislature could override it 


veto of governor, 


weak be- 


by the same simple majority required 
to the bill the i 


strengthened and made more flexible. A 


in first place, 1s 


pass 


two thirds majority to override it 1S 


quired. The so called “por ket veto” is 


abolished: the governor will have 45 
davs after legislative adjournment to 
consider bills, and on the 45th day the 


Legislature will meet in special session 


} 


to consider any that he has vetoed. 


Additional provisions in the new con- 


stitution modernize the state militia, 


vive civil service constitutional status, 
make more adequate provision for fill- 
if governor, 


set 


ing a vacancy in the office 
and provide that the Legislature up 
a system for granting paroles. 

4. A simple, unified system of courts. 
The 


system of courts 1S replaced by a su 


present cumbersome, complicated 
preme court, superior court, and county 


courts. The new high court, consisting 
of a chief justice and six associate jus 
tices, replaces the present top-heavy 16- 
member court of errors and appeals. 
The new superior court, with its law, 
chancery, and appellate divisions, re- 
places the present courts of law and 
equity. The law and chancery divisions 
can the of the 


other when necessary, thus reducing the 


each exercise powers 
time and expense of litigation. 


A single county court in each county 


9 


replaces five existing separate courts 
Existing courts below the county court 


level continue without constitutional 
status; these inferior courts may from 
time to time be established, altered, or 
abolished by law. 

Supreme and superior court judges 
are appointed for an initial term of 
seven years, and may be reappointed to 
serve during good behavior. They must 
at 70, and may be retired sooner 
The 


chief justice under the new constitution 


retire 
in cases of permanent disability. 


is given full administrative powers over 
all the courts of the state. At this time, 
no one has such powers 


5. A sounder basis for taxation and 


finance. 
assessment of property “under general 


The new constitution requires 


laws and by uniform rules,” but the old 
requirement of assessment according to 
“true value” is dropped. The control of 
taxation by the Legislature is continued. 
Existing tax exemptions are given con 
stitutional recognition. A very modern 
provision is the one which permits the 
Legislature to grant, for a_ limited 
period, special tax exemptions to pri 
vate enterprise for slum clearance proj 
ects, profits being limited by law during 
this 

6. A simplified, less expensive method 


period. 

of amendment. Under the old constitu 
tion an amendment had to be passed by 
a majority vote of two consecutive ses- 


sions and then submitted at a special 


election. The cost of such election was 
about $750,000. The new constitution 
provides that after an amendment has 


been passed by a three-fifths vote of the 
Legislature at one session, or by a sim 
ple majority at two sessions, it may be 
submitted to the voters at a general 
election. 

New Jersey’s new constitution, with 
a few provisions, is 
little 
that may be characterized as legislation. 
The charter. still of the 
shortest runs less than 
11.000 words. Those who drafted it had 


the exceptic yn of 


essential, basic law. It contains 


remains one 


in existence: it 


two purposes uppermost in their minds: 
(1) to strengthen state government to 


meet present needs and the even greater 


challenge of the future, and (2) to 
strengthen the federal system, whose ef 
fective functioning requires 48 state 


gsovernments and a federal government, 
each strong and effective within its own 
sphere of action, and all working to 
gether. 

The need to develop a cooperative 
working federalism underscores the im- 
portance of the current movement for 

(Continued on page 55) 











in this third and final series, the author shows that the danger of 


soil erosion was recognized by the founders of this 


nation—and then lost sight of. 


The food problem is universal and even persons who live 


66 SE it up, wear it out,” seems 


to be our attitude toward 
the soil. The time is now to 

find the facts, filter the facts, and face 

the facts about loss of soil. 

reads like this in 


‘After only 100 


Our score to date 
rovernment records 
vears of real extensive cultivation, we 


have either destroyed, seriously dam- 
aged, or threatened with destruction an 
area equal to all the land from which we 
normally harvest crops.” 

So far as productiveness is concerned, 
we have put more than 200 million 
acres of land out of the running within 
a couple of generations—perhaps within 
your lifetime and that of your parents. 
The payoff is 840 million dollars annu- 
ally for sail erosion, 

Breaking it down locally, between 
1920 and 1940 an Oklahoma county was 
left holding the bag with 126,000 acres 
of good cropland wrecked. Almost one 


thousand families skipped out while as- 


By Sar ‘a A Corry 


property valuation nose-dived 


from $18,500,000 to $4,000,000, 


sessed 


It is later than you think in this mat- 
ter. Current all-out production is de- 
pleting American land at an alarming 
rate. In fact, experts recently recom- 
mended the life-saving measure of at 
least temporary retirement of some 180 
million acres now under cultivation. 

We can’t get away from the soil no 
matter where we go on the 57,500,000 
square miles of cultivable land covering 
seven continents and thousands of. is- 
lands. Although more than two, billion 
people share this space, only one out 
of sixteen or seventeen square miles 
have been put to good use. 

We either live with the soil, or per- 
ish without it. It is a challenge to every 
individual regardless of habitat. 

Foreign: countries must be fed, but 


Herbert Hoover said the smart way of 
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in metropolitan areas suffer from this kind of waste in the dustbowl states. 


helping their starving inhabitants is to 
show them the road back to the land 
from which all sustenance comes. They 
abused their land too. It is now catch- 
ing up with them as well as with us. 

In her attempt to regiment the earth, 
Germany scrapped her former practice 
of waiting until trees were 100 years old 
before cutting them down. 

Today Germany is even using her 
forty-year old trees for 400,000 cubic 
meters of wood to make a substitute for 
gasoline to keep her 1948 traffic moving. 
This means more eroded earth because 
tree roots enter deeply into the soil, and 
the fine root hairs hold millions of soil 
particles from washing away. 

Trees should be considered as a crop; 
also woodland areas should be so man- 
aged as to produce the largest yield and 
at the same time remain productive, ac- 
cording to competent authorities. 

While this waste of natural resources 
the United States 


continues, shipped 
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454,500 tons of food in September for 
the Germans in the United States-Brit- 
ish occupation zones. Besides, our total 
annual exports in grains and grain prep- 
arations jumped 60.3 per cent to reach 
a value of 766 millions through July 
last year, according to the commerce 
reports. 

United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and Austra- 


The irony of it all is that 


lia which have about nine per cent of 
the population are coasting along, ex- 
porting 90 per cent of the food for the 
rest of the world. We cannot continue 
being a big brother much longer if we 
allow any more of our soil to aimlessly 
blow or wash away. 

We had better stop and think what 
the soil adds to everyday living before 
any more washes or blows away. The 
soil is the only natural resource for 
which there is no substitute. 

It is a food mart supplying wholesale 
the sustenance for plants, animals, and 
human beings. 

Furnishing everything except salt 
which is a mineral, it has a corner on 
cereal grains, fruits, vegetables, sugars, 
Meat, fish, eggs, 


and dairy products come indirectly from 


molasses, and nuts. 


animals, the soil’s star boarders. 

In fact, animals are more concerned 
with our welfare than we are—selfishly 
perhaps, but we benefit. Through in- 
stinct, cows roaming through various 
pasture experimental plots selected those 
areas which had received the best soil 
vital 


elements for growth and reproduction, 


treatments, and hence contained 
and not just for fat and fuel, according 
to Dr. William A. Albrecht, soil chem- 
ist and nutrition expert. 

Fertile areas furnished seven out of 
ten of the more able-bodied military 
selectees whereas seven out of ten were 
rejected in states where the soil was 
exhausted. 

We are what we eat, concludes Dr. 
Albrecht, “Life 
are more closely linked with soils as the 


decreeing : behaviors 
basis of nutrition than is commonly 
recognized.” 

The soil is also a medical center pre- 
senting the source for medicines ranging 
from ancient castor oil to modern peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. 

It is a 
skins and furs which come from ani- 


merchandise mart offering 


mals enriched through natural foods. 
Cotton, wool, linen and fabrics of straws 
and grasses are among the courtesy-of 
the-land handouts. 


With the 
some thought the good earth was of no 


introduction of plastics, 


















This LaMoille, Minnesota, farmer has found contour farming no more difficult than ploughing 


and cutting in straight, horizontal lines and his reward is a sure knowledge that no rain 


could be heavy enough to cause gullies and 
more use. But the original sources of 
plastics included animal and vegetable 
Nylon, used in a 


matter. variety of 


products, ranging from stockings to 
parachutes, goes back to a plant residue 
left in the soil. 

The soil also gives us plants supply 
ing linseed and soybean oils for paints 
and varnishes used in home decoration. 
The wallpaper as well as the daily news 
sheet are made from wood pulp. Even 
the “stick-um” on stamps and envelopes 
comes from a soil source such as 
tapioca, 

We need the soil to maintain life. But 


we can’t lose it and have it too. Ero- 


wash the topsoil from this hillside depression. 


sion has been knocking on our door in 
the form of Nebraska dust blowing into 
New 


Broadway; in the sands covering the 


eyes of Yorkers walking along 
deck of an ocean liner 200 miles at sea; 
in the mud splashing on our windshields 
from gullies undermining cross-country 
highways and touching off an annual 
180 million dollar highway maintenance 
bill; in the floods taking us out of sec- 
ond story windows into boats, leaving 
the grand piano floating on the first 
floor. 

Many people still do not recognize 
these aftermaths of the 1934-36 droughts 

(Continued on page 51) 


Even the geometric design of strip planting fits in so well with the natural appearance of 


the terrain that it is in itself an argument 
regular rows. 





This aerial scene shows some typical farmland in Garnavillo, Eastern lowa. 


that condemns the unnaturalness of straight, 






































ON’T look for a major drop in 
prices or in business volume 
within the next six months. It 

n't in the cards. 
[here are just too many serious short 
ges of the things that make up our 
economic backbone. So long as freight 


cars, steel, housing, automobiles, farm 
achinery, and electrical equipment are 
in such acute short supply, an abrupt 
downward change in the nation’s price 
tructure doesn't loom “just around the 
corner.” 


Kk mployment today is above the 60, 


000,000 mark. Industry is producing 

t neat capacity Yet the shortages still 
ad \7 : . 

persist Vianutacturet ot scarce items 


cannot see their way clear for a matter 
months to well over a year 
Consumer demand may be more se- 

han it was, but it is 


lective 1 just as 


tremendous as ever. 
luring the war the average American 


put a ble portion of his income into 


reamed about the things 


e wa ng to buy when the war 
ended | day he l till dre i 11 ibout 
ome of those thing the new car. bet 
ter living quartet i labor-saving gadg 


et. American business is in the same 
fix. Demand accumulated and piled up 
for four year Today that demand is 
the force that is keeping our industrial 
plants humming. 

In the two year ince the end of the 
war this country and Canada have pro- 
duced SOTTIC what oOvel 8,000,000 Cars and 
trucks. The total for the two years 1940 
and 1941 was over 9,000,000 


will tell you that the 


Some 
utomobile dealet 
demand for new cars is as great or 
greater today than it was at the time 
of VJ-Day Although the 


situation is not typical ‘of most 


automobile 
upply 
goods, automobiles are unde- 
niably a major economic element in 
this country, 

Exports are another key to the busi 
ness outlook. In spite of the fact that 
exports started to slump in mid-1947, 
they are?still running far ahead of im 


Marshall 


adopted in a bob-tailed form, will tend 


ports, The Plan, even if 
to prop exports and keep a wide gap 
between exports and imports. 

\ continuing export surplus has two 
effects on our domestic economy : l. It 
means that less goods are available for 
\merican consumption, thus aggravat- 
ing our own shortage of essential mate- 
rials, 2. It helps sustain the high level 
of employment and income in this coun- 
try. 

The European relief program, in ad- 
dition, spells a high level for grain and 
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By H. Gordon Ewen 


ASS TANT MAN GING EDITOR 
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CHICAG RNAL OF COMMERCE 


food prices next vear 


The third-round wage increases, if 
organized labor is successful in obtain- 
ing them, are itionarvy. Wages and 
prices rise nd fall together 

In general, fits have oved up- 
ward with wages and price But don’t 
expect this to ¢ itinue for ill lines of 
industry in 1948 

Department stores have already been 
squeezed by risi 2 costs. The final re- 
port on their 1947 operations will show 
profits of around halt those o 1946 


New spapers, even with 
in revenue in 1948, can look only for a 
drastic reduction in earnings. Not all 
business will suffer in this manner, but 
we have reached a point where more and 


find it dif- 


nore concerns are going to 

ficult to maintain recent earnit 25. 
Individual incomes are getting out of 

kilter, too. Farmers and members of 

the big unions have outstripped the 

white-collar worker and the investor in 


their relative net returns. 


When the 


white-collar worker finds that his in- 
come is not rising as fast as his ex- 
penses, he starts postponing his pur- 
chases. This happened in 1920, and it 
can happen again in 1948 or 1949. The 


decision to get along with an old suit, 
an old refrigerator, or an old car starts 
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the adjustment. Several million people 
today are close to making this decision. 
In the spring of 1947 a considerable 
consumer-resistance movement devel- 
oped, but the fear that postponed pur- 
chase wo. . only mean an even higher 
price later on ended the movement. Now, 
however, the need to curtail expenses 
is becoming critical in many families. 

The chances are that this downward 
pressure will be outweighed, at least for 
six months or more, by the inflationary 
influences. The upward spiral is simply 
beginning to slacken. 

An adjustment of our pricing struc- 
ture is coming. There is no doubt of 
that. It is a question of whether the 
adjustment will be a matter of falling 
off a precipice or walking leisurely down 
a flight of stairs. 

We probably will not return to a pre- 
war price and wage level. In 1914 the 
average weekly earnings of production 


National In 





workers, according to the 
dustrial Conference Board, was $12.68. 
\fter this figure reached $28.55 in 1929, 
it fell to $17.05 in 1933 


1914. With the 


above $50.00 it is 


still well above 
current figure well 
doubtful if it will 
ever return to 1940's $28.54. 

In addition to the Marshall Plan, 
further price and wage rises, here are 
some of the factors to watch in judging 
when the adjustment will come and how 
severe it will be. 

1. Taxes. A tax reduction in 1948 
would tend to speed the rise of price . 
by freeing money for consumer spend 


me 
ilis 


+ 


They are presently at 


nsible levels, based on their 


». Inventories. 
S¢ relation 
to annual volume. If they are increased 
out of proportion to turnover, it would 
tend to make the drop in prices when it 
comes more precipitous. 

3. Consumer credit. Restrictions on 
consumer credit, imposed by either the 
government or by retail sources, would 
have a stabilizing effect on our economy. 

4. Bank These 


close watching. Bank loans have al- 


loans. figures bear 


ready doubled since \J-Day. It is pos- 
sible that by the time this article is in 
print, the government will have taken 
steps to curb their expansion. The rise 
since the war has been caused by 
the need for additional working capital 
and to carry a larger dollar amount of 
inventory. 

5. Savings bond programs. An ag- 
gressive savings bond program, spon- 
sored by the government, could take 
money gut of spending channels, slow 
the price rise, and cushion the ultimate 


kkk 


fall of prices. 
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CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY - THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


A famous statesman, 
author and national events 
analyst comments on the vital 


necessity of carrying out 
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men grow small 


By the Hon. Samuel B, Pettengill 


HE state grows, and the citizen 

shrinks. The state is the body 

of laws plus the politicians in 
power. The state increases authority 
and the citizen loses freedom. That has 
been going on with increasing tempo 
ince the end of World War I. 

That war was fought to make “the 
world safe for democracy.” How safe 
is it today? The Kaiser was sent into 
exile; the Hapsburgs were driven from 
the throne upon which they had sat for 
900 years; the Romanoffs were assas- 
sinated., 

It looked for a few brief months as if 
mankind had made a great forward step 
toward being citizens and no longer 
subjects. But at the end of that bath 
of blood and hate, the world was spent: 
it was tired physically; exhausted spir- 
itually, and broke financially. 

As war is the supreme exercise of 
the power of the state, the war destroy- 
ed the hopes of men. The Kaiser was 
succeeded by Hitler; Mussolini took the 
reins of power from Italy's king; and 
Stalin replaced the Czar. But with this 
difference, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin 
—although not called kings—became 


more absolute over men than men had 
known since Nero and Caligula. 

Since 1914, the world has made 
enormous strides in the conquest of dis- 
ease, chemistry, physics, communica- 
tions, and transportation. In the field of 
government, it has steadily gone back 
toward the Dark Ages of Absolutism. 
In America today Lincoln’s question is 
more poignant than at Gettysburg in 
November 1863, “Whether that nation, 
or any nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure.” 

The Republic is dying. It will con- 
tinue to die unless we diagnose its grave 
disorder. It is not dying from a single 
malady, but from several. I shall name 
a few, and be as brutal about it as a 
surgeon with his knife. The day for 
kidding ourselves is past. 

The Republic is dying because the 
citizen is absconding. And why is the 
citizen absconding? It is not due to 
any wickedness growing in his heart. 
He still loves his home, his city and his 
country. He still is kind and wants to 
live a good life. His membership in 
Kiwanis and the many service organiza- 
tions proves that. None of them want 








to do evil. They all want to help in the 
ereat business of living. 

It is not due to a bad heart that the 
citizen absconds and the state takes 
over. Nor is it due, I think, to any 
general laziness. It is due, in large part, 
to the fact that in the press of affairs 
he has forgotten the principles of the 
founders of the Republic. He no longer 
understands the simplest provisions of 
the Constitution and the economics of 
a free society. Even lawyers are grad- 
uated and admitted to practice who 
never had a course in constitutional law. 
Meantime, the citizen has failed to in- 
quire into what his children are taught 
in the schools. Alien-minded men have 
cunningly corrupted their thinking. 

It does no good to scold voters about 
their apathy. That is shrugged off like 
water from goose feathers. We have got 
to go further than apathy. 

Why are people apathetic? What are 
the reasons? 

Government has become too big. It is 
too far away. “Democracy dies five 
miles from the village pump.” Because 
it is so big and so far away, it is not 


understood. So the citizen loses interest; 
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he fails to vote; he throws up his hands. 
As former governor Coke Stevenson of 
Texas said: “The county courthouse and 
city hall have been moved to Wash 
ington.” 

Who can understand a city hall a 
thousand miles away? No one, not even 
the President of the United States. And 
certainly not Joe Doakes and his wite 
busy at the lactory, or office, or farm, 
and with the cares of a_ household. 
There are just not enough hours in the 
day. 

I was raised on a Vermont farm and 
attended the New England town meet- 
ing. Practically every voter was there. 
They voted their tax levies, and their 
appropriations. They understood their 
rovernment. It was not too big for them. 
li a freshet washed out a bridge, every- 
one knew where the bridge was, the 
need for rebuilding it, and had a shrewd 
idea how much it should cost. They 
iwcted with intelligence. They were the 
masters of their government. Their gov- 
ernment was not their master. 

Yes, | know what will be said. When 


the population of Boston got too big 


can industry to branch out into county 
seats, close to the sun and the soil, and 
check the growth of the big city. Mod- 
ern technology is making that economi- 
cally possible and the atom bomb is 
making it militarily desirable. Factory 
employees would be little influenced by 
Communist oratory if they had a job 
where they could also have a garden 
and flowers and radishes. 

A myth of the ancient Greeks is full 
of meaning for us today. Antaeus, the 
wrestler, could not be thrown so long 
as he had contact with the earth, even 
with one foot or a knee or an elbow. 
Sut when Hercules lifted him from the 
earth, his strength left him. He was 
conquered. So our freedom will leave 
us when we leave the land—the mother 
of men. 

I turn now from the village and city 
to the state and the nation. I freely 
admit there are problems that can be 
handled only in Washington. For ex- 
ample, the radio. A radio wave does not 
stop at state lines. Effective state con 
trol of radio is not practicable. It must 


he handled at a central point—with all 








o crowd into Faneuil Hall, the town 


meeting and the town had to go, and 
the city and a city form of government 
had to take its place. But the principle 
of keeping government as close to the 
people as possible is still sound—and 
will remain sound so long as men are 
free, 

Even in a city, citizen understanding 
of local problems is still possible. I 
was a member of the South Bend School 
Board and it heartened my faith to at- 
tend meetings of the Parent Teachers 
Associations and see how zealous they 
were about the schools their children 
attended. They stood for few excuses in 
demanding the best for them. 

We must “Decentralize for Liberty,” 
as in the title of an excellent book on 
that subject by Thomas Hewes. It 
should be a prime objective of Ameri- 


the danger that implies. Otherwise, the 
traffic jams on the air would be intoler- 
able. 

I am a Jeffersonian Democrat, but I 
am not a doctrinaire or blind worship- 
per of ancestors. Jefferson, himself, said, 
“The earth belongs to the living’ and 
that government and institutions must 
keep pace with the march of the human 
mind, 

Nevertheless, and admitting every- 
thing that is patently necessary and 
true, I do not agree for a moment that 
all this concentration of power in 
Washington, D. C., 
necessary or good. I think there is a 
lot of bunk mixed with it, plain, unadul- 
terated bunk. We were told, time and 
again, that “only national power can 


in recent years is 


solve national problems,” or something 


of that sort. What problems have been 
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solved by this march to the Potomac? 
Have the problems of agriculture or of 
labor and capital been solved? We 
transferred the power to Washington, 
but who followed the power? The pres- 
sure groups. “Where the meat hangs, 
there the wolves gather,” as the old Ro- 
mans said. They knew the score. The 
pressure groups have followed the pow- 
er, and the government at Washington, 
while shaking its fist at dictators 3,000 
or 10,000 miles away, cringes before the 
wolves which it has invited to Wash- 
ington. 

If, on the other hand, power had re- 
mained distributed at 48 state capitols, 
rather than become concentrated at one 
capitol, we would have distributed the 
risk—a very sound principle of insur- 
ance—including the insurance of free- 
dom. The wolves would have been hun- 
gry, but would not have run in such 
huge packs. And even if they howled 
at 48 state capitols, “better a rotten 
burough than a rotten Republic.” 

Why, then, have we been so compla- 
cent about moving the city hall to 
Washington? I believe that largely rests 
on the greatest illusion of all tinne—that 
paper money is wealth, and that govern- 
ment—distant government—has an in- 
exhaustible fund with which to enrich 
mankind. Nobody is fool enough to be- 
lieve local government can make him 
rich. When the weary citizen goes to 
the city hall or court house to push a 
large share of the fruits of his sweat 
across the window of the tax collector, 
he does not feel richer as a result. But 
distant government—what magic do 
those far-off bureaucrats have ? 

The distant government today is the 
nly one with the legal power to create 
money. That is the source of the magic 
that has Americans open-mouthed with 
awe, like yokels at a county fair watch- 
ing some fakir with his pea-and-shell 
game. 

However necessary it may have been 
for governments to take gold away from 
the people, and repudiate the gold clause 
in government bonds, it inflicted a psy- 
chic shock on mankind when it did so. 
For countless centuries, people had had 
faith in gold. It had value in itself. It 
was money. If you beat up a $20 gold 
piece —the old double eagle — into a 
shapeless mass on a blacksmith’s anvil, 
the lump of gold was still worth $20. 
But when government took gold pieces 
away from the people, their faith in gold 
as money (which the experience of cen- 
turies had justified) was transferred to 
the new substitute, pieces of paper! It 
was all that was left them to cling to. 
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They had to cling to something. 

So they put their faith in pieces of 
crinkly paper, marked $1, or $100, or 
$1,000, or $10,000. And believe me, it is 
just as easy for the government at 
Washington to print “10,000” on a piece 
of paper as “1.” It takes not a particle 
more of paper or ink. And as the Fed- 
eral Government alone now has the right 
to print paper and call it money (which 
it is not), the great illusion, the most 
deadly superstition of the ages, devel- 
oped. 

Government, the Federal Government, 
became the cornucopia of well-being, the 
Fountain of Youth, the balm of all 
bruises, and the Golconda of something- 
for-nothing. It was God’s best gift to 
politicians, hungry for power. It started 
the “gold rush” to the Potomac. 

That, and the 16th Amendment giving 
the Federal Government unlimited pow- 
er over the earnings of the people 
greased the wheels for the destruction 
of state and local governments and be- 
gan to turn sturdy citizens into pan- 
handlers and moochers, trading their 
votes for federal gravy. On with the 
dance. “We owe it to ourselves.” 
“Charge it on the cuff.” Don’t do it 
the hard but straight and honest way, 
by taxing ourselves at home to pay for 
schools and roads and parks and play- 
grounds. Send the mayor and superin- 
tendent of schools and college presidents 
to guzzle at the Federal gravy train. 
Defeat any congressman or senator who 
doesn’t “bring home the bacon.” Tell 
him to dull his conscience on even the 
great questions of war and death and the 
destruction of our civilization, but vote 
right so he can keep his snout, and ours, 
in the hog trough of Big Government. 

There is no more important job than 
to preach the truth that pieces of paper 
are not wealth, and that the Federal 
Government has nothing to give the 
people which it does not take out of 
their pockets. Unless that truth is told, 
this Republic will follow “the bread and 
circuses” of ancient Rome to the same 
end—Caesar. We will, of course, have 
a society of sorts, some kind of civiliza- 
tion and of government, but it will not 
be the Republic. 

“We must make our selection between 
economy and liberty or profusion and 
servitude.” Jefferson said that. In the 
light of all you have witnessed in re- 
cent years, was he right or wrong? 

Kiwanis has done many worthwhile 
things. I hope it will put its 180,000 
community leaders “on the alert” to the 
greater danger to American liberty— 
the concentration of power. *& *& * 
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WEEK MESSAGE 


-he week of January 18-24, 1948, Kiwanis Inter- 
national will celebrate the thirty-third anniversary of its founding. 
In the span of thirty-three years the organization has by its good 
deeds become a highly respected and honored institution. It has a 
record of service of which we may well be proud and which should 


also cause each of us to feel proud of being a Kiwanian. 


But this is not a time for boasting of past deeds. It is rather one 
in which we should search closely for those things which we have 
failed to do and resolve here and now to leave nothing undone in the 
future which will be for the upbuilding of our communities and the 


betterment of our fellow man. 


As we plan for the future and rededicate ourselves to the carrying 
out of the principles upon which our organization was founded, we 
may well keep in mind that conditions have changed over the years 
and that we now face a challenge to use all of the influence of our 


membership in an active participation in public affairs. 


As it was in the beginning, so is it still incumbent upon us to em- 
phasize the importance of our first object: “To give primacy to the 
human and spiritual, rather than to the material values of life.” Kiwa- 
nis will continue to grow and prosper in direct ratio to the amount of 
personal service which each Kiwanian renders. By the same token we 
will as individuals have that lasting satisfaction and happiness which 


comes to the man who does something for others. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


INSTINCT 


HE Chinese get credit for inventing gunpowder, 

printing from movable type, and the telephone 

switchboard. But one invention antedates the Chi- 
nese dynasty by hundreds and probably thousands of years, 
and that is paper making. 

Back as far as we can trace wasps, they have made paper 
without any pulp mills or other machinery. Every country 
hoy has watched wasps and their blood brothers—hornets— 
scrape wood pulp from old, unpainted boards, mix it with 
their own saliva and make the big football sized hornets’ 
nests and the smaller, hexagonal cells of the common wasp, 
hoth of which are fine examples of paper making. 

These paper making wasps have an even more interesting 
cousin, the mud dauber, who certainly discovered concrete 
mixing or plastering or a similar form of construction. 

Under the eves of buildings, on the ceilings of old barns 
or empty houses can be seen their mud cells, six or eight 
ina row. They resemble nothing so much as half a peanut 
sheil with the open side against the board. 

As a small boy | watched Mrs. Wasp at her home build- 
ing. She went to the creek or pond bank and rolled up a 
ball of mud the size of a No. 8 bird shot and flew with it 
to her home site. Over and over again, with infinite indus- 
try, she carried these small balls of material until she had 
built a cell a couple of inches long and the size of your 
finger. 

When it was completed, she left one end open and flew 
away in search of spiders. When she found her spider, she 
did something which no scientist or doctor has learned to 
do to a human to this day. She injected something into 
that spider which totally paralyzed it, although it remained 
alive and in a state of suspended animation for weeks. 

Mrs. Mud Dauber became as active in gathering spiders 
as she had been in gathering building material. Time after 
time she flew back with a spider, until she had packed the 
cell almost full of them. 

Finally she laid an egg in the open end of the cell and 
sealed it up with more mud. She repeated this process until 
she had half a dozen mud construction, spider packed cells. 
In a few weeks her egg hatched out. The larva began to 
dine on the live spiders and ate its way to the far end of 
its cell, meanwhile growing bigger and stronger. 

The grub by then had sprouted embryonic wings and was 
powerful enough to break through the wall of its cell, and 
it emerged a wasp which soon had the wing development 
to fly away and take up life on its own, 

You realize that this mud dauber never saw either of its 
parents. It had never been taught any of the life pattern 
of which I have just told you. Yet as soon as she took 
wing, she began her hunt for a mate, and having found 
him, with no instruction from any other wasp, she began 
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to build a mud cell and to paralyze spiders to put in it. 

This uncommunicated knowledge we call instinct. It is a 
peculiar attribute of the animal kingdom. It brings the 
homing pigeon back to the home cote from a thousand miles 
away. It guides the wild geese on their annual flight, and 
after four years in the deep sea it brings the salmon back 
to the fresh water stream in which it was spawned. 

One instinct alone survives in man. The wildest savage 
in the African jungle may have no literature, music or art, 
and he has to be taught to build the hut in which he lives, 
and to shoot his poisoned darts, but he has an instinct for 
God. His god may be a roughly carved idol made from a 
palm log, with clam shells for eyes, but to him it is God in- 
deed. These idols are characteristic of all uncivilized and 
half civilized people. The golden calf, the temples and pyra- 
mids of the Mayans in Central America where human beings 
were sacrificed are examples of their desire to bring God 
closer. 

Sut all idol worshipers credit their gods with all the 
good which comes to them: their bumper crops, their good 
hunting and fishing, and the sun and the rain. All that is 
bad they blame on themselves. In some way they feel that 
they have offended their gods. 

As civilization advanced in Rome and Greece, the gods 
multiplied infinitely and their idols likewise. 

Then came the Christian era and God became an abstrac- 
tion. People began to pray to Him who spins planets like 
tops, bringing night and day and the rotation of the seasons. 
But when God became abstract, men drifted away from Him. 

Only in great emergencies do men generally appeal to 
God. The shipwrecked sailor, the soldier about to go into 
battle, the father and mother of a dangerously ill child, drop 
down on their knees and pray to God to save them. Their 
instinct guides them to God. The crisis safely passed, they 
all too soon and too many forget. 

A missionary in the heart of Africa learned that a loved 
one back home was nearing death. He formed a safari of 
natives and started a forced march to the nearest rail head. 
All day and far into the night he pressed the porters for 
ward; the second day he did the same. On the morning of 
the third day they refused to march. Neither entreaties nor 
money would induce them to move. He demanded to know 
why. The head man told him that they had gone so fast in 
the last two days that they had left their souls behind and 
must wait for them to catch up. 

Too many of us, in our frantic search for fame, our hectic 
pursuit of money, our pushing for prominence, have hurried 
so fast that we have left our souls far behind. 

How long has it been since you got down on your knees 


and had a personal talk with God? 
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Most youth have only a 

general idea of the occupational 
opportunities available 

to them and fie'd trips open 


up brand new vistas. 





By Lytle M. Spencer DIRECTOR, SCIENCE RESEARCH A A] 


RECENTLY ran across the class 


prophecy of my high school gradu- 


ation of many years ago at an al- 
most forgotten class day ceremony. The 
predictions have worked out so badly 
that the batting average of the prophecy 
was nearly .000. Probably it worked out 
the same way in your high school class. 

The boy whom we were sure would 
become a great cartoonist is now a coal 
dealer. The star actor of all our school 
dramatic shows is selling furniture. The 
best debater in the school for whom a 
brilliant career as a trial lawyer was 
predicted is a doctor practicing his ora- 
tory at sickroom bedsides. The editor 


of the school yearbook—another Dana 


or Pulitzer, we thought-——is now 
insurance. 
I checked over the list of my high 


school class members. Hardly a single 


man among the graduates is at the same 


job he started, or even in the same field, 
and this applies both to those who have 
been successful and those who have not. 
A striking proportion of my classmates 
has become successful, usually in fields 
they never considered while they were 


in school. Those who seem to have 


failed, or at best have had no outstand 
ing success, can be divided roughly into 
two groups, those who lack the perse 
verance or the ability to succeed in any- 


thing, and those who have been plug 






ging along relentlessly in fields that 
offered few opportunities for advance 
ment—the treadmill grinds. Many of 
these comparative failures are unsatis 
factorily anchored in the wrong field, 
unhappy over their career choice but 
feeling that it is now too late for them 
to enter a new field. 

The only major exception to this gen 
eral career confusion I have noted is 
among very bright young people who 
decide early that they want to become 
scientists. The member of our class 
who decided in his junior year that he 
wanted to be a biologist is now a good 
one in a leading American university. 

\ recent survey among 2,000 of the 
nation’s leaders in various fields of sci 
ence also supports this point. Nearly 
one third decided upon a career in Sci- 
ence by the age of 15 or 16 and a 
majority of the others shortly after they 
were 20, Perhaps this is also true in 
the fields of music and some other arts 
This may be because a physics or chem 
istry laboratory in high school is similar 
to the actual job in science, so that 
these young people get a realistic idea 
of what their future careers will be like. 

It seems wasteful, however, that so 
make any real 


few youth progress 
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toward their real career goals before 


reaching the age of 25 


Che case his- 
tories of many successtul businessmen, 
the executive type, show relatively few 
vho knew actually what they wanted 
to do or in what field they belonged for 
the first five years they were out of 
chool. Many of them tried a dozen jobs 
before they clicked Those who con- 
tinued their education through a uni- 
versity or technical school in some cases 
proved « xceptions to the yen ral rule ot 
those who went job hunting after leav 


Wig high chool. 


particularly among 
those who drifted through high school 
with little thought, preparation or guid- 
ance as to a career or even a tuture 
field oOo! occupation 

Vocational guidance in the schools is 
a compat itively modern phase ot edu- 
ation that seeks to steer the career of 
every boy or girl into the field in which 
been shown. 


talent or ibility have 


Coupled with other community projects 
to acco pli h the 


is succeeding slowly, alter a fashion, in 


ime goal, the nation 


placing more voung workers in the 


proper spot, ot fitting more square pegs 
into square holes than was the case one 
ind two dec ides iv’o. 

One of the most common problems in 
guidance is the case of the 


o definite idea 


what he wants to do when school is 
done. For every child prodigy in music, 
for every boy “who develops a hobby 
nto a consuming desire to be a profes 
ional air pilot, dramatic critic, surgeon, 
drug tore operator watchmaker, o1 
veterinarian, there are twenty more—or 
ften a hundred—who are not sure what 
they want to do, not sure of their own 
fitness for a particular field into which 
they have made scant inquiry, not aware 
of the opportunity that lies ahead in 
some job that they have never seriously 
considered but for which they have nat- 
ural ability and perhaps actual training 

An opportunity in community welfare 
that will open almost unlimited possi 
bilities would be a planned project of 
iob exploration for the students in a 
high school, whether it be in a commu- 
nity in which either a small or large 
number of the student body will enter 
the job market immediately upon gradu- 
ation from high school, or go on to 
university, technical school, or junior 
college education. 

Job exploration—a chance for the boy 
or girl who does not know what he 
wants to do. Job exploration—a chance 
tor the boy who has been dreaming an 
unrealistic picture about some vocation 


in which he knows little of the realities. 
Job exploration—a chance for the boy 
to get a brief but revealing picture of an 
industry or a vocation from the inside 
to help him weigh his background, train- 
ing and natural talents against the odds 
of advancement. Job exploration—a 
chance for the high school student to 
learn whether by continuing in school 
for advanced training he can better fit 
himself for early success in a field which 
interests hin 

A mere sight-seeing trip through a 
manutacturing plant, led by a guide who 
recites a memorized description of plant 
operations isn’t job exploration. But a 
halt day, or a full day spent by plant 
executives who are willing and anxious 
to show a young man every operation 
of a plant, what the different workers 
do in each section, what talents are nec 
essary in each department of the plant 
and which can easily be acquired, what 
the working day really is, projects for 
improvement and expansion that are un 
der way, the daily problems in material 
shortages, production delays because of 
equipment breakdown, and the problen 
of oftice management, sales and public 


good will. After such a day the young 


man can feel that he has done a good 


job exploration in that plant and he 


feels in a much better position to know 
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whether his future job is there. 

Such a job exploration day in the 
plant can offer to the executive a price- 
less opportunity to point out foremen, 
division superintendents, department 
heads and office executives who have 
risen to posts of authority within the 
organization because of hard work, per- 
severance, technical training or special 
abilities —‘“‘men who started with us 
twenty years ago straight out of high 
school.” 

In this age when too many young men 
are looking for the short cut to success, 
when hard work, dependability and 
faithfulness are too often scorned by 
youths who think that all success is the 
result of a lucky break, the lesson of 
the dividends of hard work can be 
shown in a fashion that cannot fail to 
impress the high school student on job 
exploration. Upon being shown the 
number of plant executives who have 
risen to positions of importance through 
hard work, the young man could not fail 
to be impressed with the company’s rec- 
ord for promotions from within the 
organization. 

\ job exploration program in any 
community that would actually help the 
boy to know the actual facts about any 
particular job, or how to land it, would 


in a measure help to change the unreal- 





All the academic instruction in the world on the subject of engineering never could take the 
place of this field trip in giving the prospective engineer the feel of the profession. 
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istic attitude that so many youths have 
toward a fancied profession or occupa- 
tion. Not many a high school boy, won- 
dering what the legal profession might 
hold for him, realizes that a majority 
of lawyers, including many of the big 
ones, don't go into court once a month 
to try a case before a judge, and many 
in an entire lifetime in the legal profes- 
sion never tried a case before a jury. 
Few high school boys who may have a 
hankering for a career in journalism 
are aware of the fact that in most of the 
big metropolitan cities reporters do not 
write the story of the event they are 
covering, but merely phone the facts to 
a re-write man in the city room. Only 
a few top-flight reporters are writing 
reporters. 

Nor.does the average high school lad, 
who dreams of heading a famous dance 
band know that few of the -big shot 
radio, night club, and recording dance 
orchestras are owned by the leaders 
whose name they bear. Large corpora- 
tions own most of the big bands and 
then they juggle the publicity tricks to 
popularize different leaders in a coldly 
businesslike fashion. 

Not many a high school shortstop, 
dreaming of a big league career, knows 
that if he signs a St. Louis Cardinal 
contract the odds are still about 69 to 1 


ee 


It isn’t all money and figures in the banking business, these high school students learned when they were shown the vault mechanism. 


that he never will even go up for a 
major league tryout, but will merely 
become one of the 800 farm hands in 
the Cardinal chain gang who play on 
the thirty-five bus-traveling minor 
league teams owned by the parent club. 

These instances that I cite, a bit spec 
nevertheless 


tacular I'll admit, are 


good examples of what the high school 
boy should know but seldom does, about 
the job he is considering. They are typi- 
cal of the lack of information about 
jobs, professions, careers, the employ- 
ment market and the chances of success 
in any community where job exploration 
has not been made a community pro- 
gram. 

Summer and Christmas vacation, 
week-end, after school and _ part-time 
jobs of all kinds offer a wide selection 
of job exploration experiments for the 
high school or college student. Such 
employment can wisely be used by the 
employer as well, as a means of screen- 
ing future permanent employees. 

Since any Kiwanis club contains such 
a good cross-section of the community 
leaders in so many different fields, Ki- 
wanians are in an ideal position to pro- 
mote job exploration projects. In almost 
any field there is a Kiwanian available, 


or one who knows how to counsel the 











boy who desires to explore that voca 
tion. 

Offering part-time or vacation jobs 
for the high school upper classmen is a 
start. Counsel to all who are consider 
ing any given field is another means of 
help. Most important of all is giving 
time, or assigning someone to the duty 
of helping the job explorers to learn a 
lot of the things they should know be- 
fore seeking employment. Among the 
questions to be answered are: what are 
the basic requirements in education and 
training, of what value further advanced 
technical training might be, what are 
the prospects of rapid advancement, 1s 
the field overcrowded at present or 
likely to be within the next decade, 
does the high school or college student 
have the background, personal qualifi- 
cations and fitness for success in the 
field. 

The Kiwanis club which will sponsor 
such a program and organize to carry 
it out in the community, offering a real 
opportunity for job exploration, can 
achieve striking results in helping to 
eliminate the situation in the commu- 
nity in which so many unhappy and 
frustrated adults find themselves an 
chored because they did not have the 
opportunity for practical job exploration 


xk 


at the proper age. 
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mericas Stake in \Norld Affairs 


Our high standard of living, our personal liberty and what little security we still have can 


be preserved and advanced only in a world where the same ideas and ideals are dominant. 


HE future security and wellbe- 

ing of the United States may 

well depend upon whether or 
not this country can and will assist the 
nations of Europe in their fight to re- 
gain economic health and strength. 

America has learned through the cost- 
ly lesson of two world wars that what 
happens beyond our shores has a direct 
effect upon our own lives. We have 
been shown only too clearly that our 
national safety and prosperity depend 
upon the economic and political health 
of the other members of the world com- 
munity: 

It has become evident that, without 
outside assistance, the economic struc- 
ture of western Europe will, in all 
likelihood, suffer almost complete de- 
terioration. The United States cannot 
remain indifferent to this prospect. 

For this reason the American people, 
through the Congress of the United 
States, are today considering a pro 


gram tor European recovery. This 


program represents the cornerstone 


upon which a lasting peace could be 
built with continuing prosperity for the 
United States and other nations. The 
decision which is made will affect our 
lives and the lives of generations to 
follow. 

The causes of the present critical sit- 
uation stem directly from the effects 
of the war. The end of the conflict 
found many European cities in ruins, 
farms devastated, factories and mines 
destroyed or heavily damaged, trans- 
portation disrupted, and food supplies 
dangerously low. 

The progress of recovery in western 
Europe in the eighteen months follow- 
ing the end of the war was truly 
remarkable, with most of the countries 
approaching or exceeding prewar levels 
of production. But with the winter of 
1946-1947 a series of setbacks began 
which gravely changed the situation. 
The cumulative effect of two successive 
crop failures, the more recent the worst 
in recorded history, and the unusually 
severe winter last year, have forced the 


By C. Tyler Wood 


DEPUTY TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


western European governments to ex 


haust their dollar reserves to buy food, 


fuel, and other necessities of life for 


their peoples. Production, although up, 


has not kept pace with the task of re 
placing and repairing the property 
destroyed or damaged by the war. Pro 
duction has not been able to meet the 
pent-up demands of an increased popu- 
lation for capital and consumption 
goods, unobtainable throughout the war. 
German production, the greatest in 
Europe before the war, has not yet 
reached 50 per cent of prewar levels. 
The deadweight of this large area has 
held back the production of all Europe. 

Production in Europe must turn faster 
than ever to maintain present levels. 
Even this effort is impossible without 
assistance. 

This situation led to the suggestion 
by Secretary of State Marshall on June 
5 that, if the nations of Europe would 
take the initiative and join together in 
developing a workable plan for recovery, 
relying first on their own efforts, the 
United States would consider what as- 
sistance it could give to help them 
succeed, This assistance would represent 
the extra impetus needed to push their 
program over the top. Sixteen nations, 
all except Greece and Turkey from west- 
ern Europe, met in Paris on July 12 
to act upon this suggestion and to 
prepare the draft of a recovery program, 
which was submitted to our government 
in September. This initiative was a 
heartening sign of their stamina and 
will to achieve recovery. 
based 
a_ self-sup- 


The recovery program was 
upon establishing by 1951 
porting European economy, which can 
operate without abnormal outside as 
sistance and at a reasonable standard of 
living. The four main elements in the 
program developed by the 16 nations 
themselves were a strong production ef- 
fort by each of the countries concerned, 


the achievement by each of them of 
internal financial stability, the develop- 
ment of economic cooperation among 
them including reduction in the barriers 
to trade and exchange, and the solution 
of the problem of their trading deficit 
with the American continent particular- 
ly by increased exports. 

While this 


international 


unparalleled effort oi 


cooperation was _ being 
mapped out in Europe, committees oi 
government experts and leading private 
citizens, called together by the President, 
detailed 


capacity to aid Europe. 


began studies of America’s 

Government technicians, in addition, 
were minutely examining the problems 
of European reconstruction, and upot 
receipt of the Paris report, held detailed 
conversations with officers from par- 
ticipating foreign governments to assess 
the bases of their request. 

The results of the studies of the three 
Presidential committees showed that, if 
certain precautions are observed, Amer- 
ica can safely extend the amount called 
for by the European recovery program. 
The total 
estimated cost to the United 


assistance—the 
States 


amount. of 


Treasury—is between 16 and 20 bil- 
lion dollars from now through mid-1952, 
Clearly the problem is too complex to 
allow any final determination now 
of the amount needed over a_ period 
running four vears into the future. Au- 
thorization therefore will be requested 
of the Congress for yearly appropria- 
tions based on up-to-date information 
concerning the progress of the recovery 
program, 

In the coming weeks and months, 
then, the Congress will determine first, 
if the assistance is to be granted, and 
if so, the amount of assistance, the 
manner of granting, the form of admin- 
istration, and 
Quite properly there will be 
discussion and debate on these matters. 


many other important 


matters. 


Much has been, and more will be, 
written about the 
aspects of the program. Because of this 
fact, there is almost bound to be some 


said and various 
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confusion in the public mind. 

But at least we should all know—we 
cannot afford not to know—the reasons 
why we have a vital stake in the re- 
covery of Europe. 

The alternative to our assistance to 
Europe is the certain collapse of Eu- 
rope’s recovery effort. Feeding levels, 
already low, would be reduced to below 
the starvation point. Europe has never 
been able to support itself agriculturally 
and the havoc wrought by war and bad 
weather have sharply reduced the lim- 
ited supply of food. There would be no 
funds available with which food could 
be purchased elsewhere. 

The suffering which would then be 
caused by further hardships after years 
of deprivation, sacrifice, and physical 
pain would be unbearable. 

Hunger and poverty reduce all men 
to levels where only physical survival 
is of concern. The chaos brought by 
human misery sweeps away govern- 
mental and social organization and al- 
lows the forces of oppression full reign. 


There can be no doubt that this is the 


condition for which the totalitarian 
forces in Europe wait. 

The principles of law and justice, the 
values of individual and. national free- 
dom—which have traditionally bound 
would be lost. 





us to western Europe 

These countries from whom so many 
of us came, from which our culture and 
our institutions sprang, would be closed 
off by the same wall which now divides 
Europe. The achieved by 
generations of free men would be un- 
done and would cause such damage as 
could be repaired in the future only by 


progress 


centuries of effort. 


Besides the irreparable loss which the 
cause of freedom would suffer, the 
economic collapse of Europe would have 
a direct and serious effect upon our 
own economy. 

Before the war the nations of west- 
ern Europe had one-half of the world’s 
international trade; they owned nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s shipping ton- 
nage; and their income from foreign 
investments and other invisible exports 
was sufficient to purchase nearly one- 
quarter of their imports from the rest 
of the world. 


Western Europe is vital to American 





economic health. In 1938 thirty-five per 
cent of our exports went out to these 
countries. In 1938 twenty-one per cent 
of our imports came from western Eu- 
rope. More important, their colonies 
supply us with vital raw materials, un- 
obtainable from other sources. 

In the past a great triangular pattern 
of trade knit together world economy. 
Goods or commodities flowed from west- 
ern Europe to Latin America, from 
Latin America to the United States and 
from the United States to Europe. Sim- 
ilarly, Far Eastern exports to the 
United States have helped to pay for 
goods shipped from Europe to the Far 
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East. This pattern has slowly begun 
to function again. If, however, these 
channels run dry as they would with 
the loss of productivity in Europe, the 
United States would have to curtail its 
own production and inflict grave eco- 
nomic sacrifices upon the American peo- 
ple. The missing cog of a productive 
Europe must be restored to the world 
economic machine if the United States 
and other nations of the world are to 
know productivity and prosperity. 

The disappearance of democratic na- 
tions in Europe would also endanger 
the security of the United States. The 

















sacrifices we would suffer as a result 
of lost world markets would be sharply 
increased by the necessity of greater ex- 
penditures for military preparedness and 
by increased controls over a_ shaken 
economy. 

The United States must consider its 
actions carefully in the face of these 
possibilities. This is especially true 
since there seems to be a good chance 
that, with our help, the countries con- 
cerned could be able to achieve recovery 
and preserve their freedom. No one can 
guarantee this result. We do know that 
if we permit the democratic rights of 
freedom and justice to be wiped out in 
western Europe that the most serious 
consequence will result for our country 
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and our free way of life. 












Above: The No. 7 Baldwin scoots across the 
cranberry dikes with a string of freshly paint- 
ed passenger cars swaying behind. Its engine 
built ago. Below: Kiwanian 
Atwood’s favorite, the Rangeley, was a parlor 
cor de luxe 46 years ago. 
the 


































was 34 years 


It was salvaged 


from ruins of a once famous railroad. 
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HIS OWN RAILROAD 





This Kiwanian owns a million dollar cranberry 


business but his real pride of ownership is in 


the railroad he built to serve it 


HEN Mama raises her head 


after grace at the supper 


table, she gazes with con 


cern at 12-year-old Timmy. He has no 


appetite. Then suddenly the distant 
chugging of the six o’clock local lifts 
anxiety in the boy’s blue eves. Timmy 
bounds to the window waiting, his 
small fingers gripping the frame. The 
local passenger train clangs into view, 
chugging louder and resoundingly and 


still louder, and finally it screams past. 
the 
far bend in the track, and Timmy turns 

the 
supper 


The observation car around 


eases 


from window. sits at 
the 


returned. 


Quietly, he 
table. Now smile has 
Now he'll eat And 
and Papa nod to each other in under- 


his 


Mama 


standing. 
Breathes there a n 
who cannot recall similar experiences 


an so aged in soul 


from his anxious youth? 

Down Southeastern Massachusetts 
way on tourist-famed Cape Cod, Ki- 
wanian Ellis D. Atwood has realized his 


By Henry S. Galus 
4 : 


childhood ambition. Today he owns the 


Edaville Railroad, and admittedly it 


gives him more pleasure than his mil- 


lion-dollar cranberry business 


The Edaville (representing his initials 


E, D. A.) has earned him prestige 


far exceeding the amazing yearly har- 
vest of 10,000 barrels of berries. To 
date, from all sections of America and 
foreign nations, art lovers, the com- 


mercially minded, sight-seers, the curi- 
numbering hundreds 
of thousands flocked to South 
Massachusetts, the 


ous and what-nots 
have 
Carver, to view 
unique line. 


In 1940, Ellis 


trackage and rolling stock, after having 


began gathering his 
decided that his business justified such 
a transportation system—as well as his 
childhood ambitions. “It was the result 
of that youthful urge for a steam train 
small enough to see in one look,” the 
cranberry tycoon and railroad executive 
will tell 


gauge—two feet—but proportioned just 


you. His railroad is narrow 
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the same 
When 


mined to 


as the larger ones are. 
Atwood | first deter- 
get the little railroad he'd al- 


became 


ways wanted, he began collecting his 
cars mostly from Maine holdings. 

He obtained engines and cars from 
the defunct Bridgton & Saco R. R. Two 
other engines, mates to the B & S, 
last of two-foot 
gauges of the Monson R. R., plying 
near Maine’s Moosehead Lake. One of 
the stock, 
originated with the Wicasset & Quebec, 


came from the the 


four coaches, of Bridgton 





and the parlor car, a pleasant structural 
reminiscence of the Gay Nineties era, 
was salvaged from ruins of the Sandy 
River & Rangeley Lakes R. R. as were 
one of the cabooses. 

Most picturesque is the “road” over 
which puffs the diminutive Edaville. In 
all directions stretch 1,800 acres of huge 
irrigated squares of bog, and like an 
inexhaustive snail the brightly painted 
train winds to all corners over a Ssix- 
mile track, hitting the reservoir, sand- 
The latter is 
enough to arouse awe in the average 


pit, the model village. 
onlooker. For covering a large area of 
the plantation are little cottages built 
for Atwood employees. These are col- 
oriul, sturdy and above all, cozy. There 
is the big extensive brick screenhouse 
-claimed to be the finest in the world! 
—where picked berries are cleaned and 
The 
workshops 





houses _ offices, 


the 


structure 
and 


graded. 
supplies, village 
waterworks, 
4 When under load, the Edaville pulls 
along some thirty box and flatcars, plus 
i many tiny four-wheel side dumps of the 
for 
sanding bogs on portable tracks. When 


type employed by most growers 
at its more pleasurable task, the famed 
mat is 
rolled out to all comers for the twenty- 


three-minute circular excursion. 


q miniature railroad’s welcome 





The entire rolling stock consists of 


four steam locomotives, five gasoline 
powered locomotives, four coaches, four 
observation cars, one baggage car, 16 
flat cars, 13 box cars, 46 four wheeled 
cars and a few others including a 
caboose. 

The railroad has two main jobs: to 
haul 15,000 tons of sand to his 60 sep- 
arate bogs a year and to transport the 
pickers to and from their work. The 
sand is spread to a depth of a couple of 
inches to promote the growth of the 
cranberry vines and create an undesir- 
able field for insect pests. 

Kiwanian Atwood’s employees are 
not amateurs in the railroading business. 


His station master and conductor were 


just that for the New Haven railroad 
before they retired to go into the cran 
berry business. Three other employees 
of his double as engineers and firemen. 

You'll get on at the recently con- 
structed main station. Several gate stops 
are along the way, and other outlying 
stations are in the planning process. To 
acconunodate the ever-growing number 
ot visitors, Atwood has fitted three flat- 
cars with wooden benches. If needed, 
the “rail-bus” is hitched on, a type once 
used to replace Sandy River passenger 
trains. 

Like Robert R. Young, of Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Mr. Atwood devotes much of 
his time to youth. Most prominent in 
Atwood A. A. baseball 
squad, for which he has built a large 
field. 
also hold outings, gatherings and con- 
tests—vet it is a fact that the Atwoods 
rarely make stipulations or 
these festivities. Of course, the Edaville 


sports is his 


Here, club and civic groups may 


originate 


Moody Railroad Photos 



















Laying of the last rail for Edaville’s capers. 
Mrs. Atwood swings a spiking-maul at one 
of the golden spikes, linking the 1,800-acre 
empire with a circle of 60-pound steel rails. 


plays a major role in transporting ball- 
players and guests. 

Ellis Atwood is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
only a few miles away from South Car- 
ver where both the cranberry business 
the 
quarters, 


their head- 


kkk 


and railroad have 





Above: A workman clears the track so an excursion train can have the right-of-way. 
passenger train is run on Sundays and holidays when the freight trains are not on duty. 
Below: Ellis D. Atwood and his wife, Elthea, stand beside the coach named in her honor. This 
prominent Kiwanian is modest despite his accomplishments and many charitable tendencies. 
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DO YOU PULL YOUR | WEIGHT IN 
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You should influence a number of voters which 


is in proportion to your intelligence and the 
position of leadership you hold in your town. 
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HE man who occupied the chair 

of citizenship in our largest city 

high school looked worried and a 
trifle annoyed when we called on him, 
as a good government committee, ask- 
ing him to assume the leadership in a 
block of election districts, including his 
own, for certain reforms in which he 
was personally interested. 

“But I don’t know the bounds of my 
own district. I'm not acquainted with 
any of the leaders of either party,” he 
protested. “The fact is I’ve never taken 
any part in politics except to vote.” 

“It’s quite easy to learn these de- 
tails,” we assured him. “A person of 
your influence, and knowledge of gov 
ernment problems, should be able to 
contact his friends and build up an or- 
vanization of his own, if need be, in the 
interest of the community.” 

After further discussion, however, 
he refused point blank. Though he held 
degrees in history and government from 
several prominent universities, and was 
spending his time teaching the prin 
ciples ot citizenship, he was one of that 
large group of people who shrink from 
actual participation in politics, on the 
theory that politics is a fairly dirty busi- 
ness, and should be left to the politicians. 

This raises the important question: 
Who are the politicians ? To millions 
of people of good intentions, they are 
the hypothetical scape-goats of democ- 
racy. They are blamed for all our 
troubles, yet are given full control of 
our affairs, no questions being asked, 
so long aS we can pour our own sins 
on their heads. On the other hand, the 
simple truth is that every voter is a 
politician, or should be, to the extent 
that he has knowledge and _ integrity 
which can be used to influence others in 
the selection of men and issues. The 
first real responsibility of citizenship is 
to make sure that the machinery of gov- 
ernment is in clean hands. Failure in 
this respect opens the way for small, 
self seeking groups to manipulate public 
affairs to suit their selfish purposes. 

It is estimated that not over ten per 
cent of the total voting population pays 
any particular attention to political mat- 
ters outside of voting in the general 
elections. Is this group made up of the 
most intelligent and public spirited 
people in the community, representing 
all interests and classes? Or is it a 
highly specialized group, consisting of 
office holders, public employees, and 
hangers-on, who, themselves, are the 
stooges of a boss or a group of bosses, 
who collect fees for organization pur- 
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poses, and who because of the votes 
they control, can make or break a can- 
didate, elect themselves or their friends 
to office, and demand patronage on their 
own terms? The organization proce- 
dures mentioned are not necessarily bad; 
they become bad only when used for 
the wrong motives, and in a non-rep- 
resentative way. 

If you’ve been neglectful concerning 
your stake in the government, and want 
to do something about it, here’s how to 
begin. Get acquainted with the chair- 
man of your political party in your own 
voting district. If you can’t find him, 
the county clerk will give you his name 
and address, Next, get acquainted with 
the in the district. By 
time, you can tell whether or not 


committeemen 
this 
you 
easy matter to improve the acquaint- 
ance by discussing issues, and attempt- 
ing to influence them by calling their 
attention to matters you think would be 


approve of them. If you do, it’s an 


of general value to the public. If you 
do not approve of the incumbent officers, 
your responsibility is to find others 
whom you think would be better quali- 
fied, and induce them to accept the of- 


fices, You may even become a candidate 


yourself. 
In case you live in a metropolitan 
area, your next step will be to get 


acquainted with the ward organization, 
which presides over a group of districts. 
Here, your influence may again be 
needed. If so, good! You are growing 
in political influence. Next, there is the 
precinct, then the county, after which 
come the state and national organiza- 
all skeleton or 


framework of leadership, reaching out 


tions, constituting a 
to every nook and corner of the nation. 

When a person gains that degree of 
influence in which he not only votes, 
but influences the votes of others, and 
helps keep the voting machinery in 
operation, he may be referred to as a 
politician. This comes with a jar per- 
haps, since the word is an unhappy one, 
as already has been indicated, much 
beleaguered by prejudice and ignorance. 
Perhaps it would be better to refer to 
one in this status as the citizen in 
action. 

Nevertheless, it is advisible at this 
point to consider the desirability of be- 
coming a professional or of remaining 
in the ranks of the amateurs. There are 
plenty of openings in each field, yet 
each is fairly well separated from the 
other. Though one may at different 
times be both a professional and an 


amateur, he cannot occupy both stand- 


ings at on¢e. The professional is either 
seeking office or holding office himself, 
or is promoting someone, who, in turn, 
gives him an appointive position. In 
short, he makes his living at the busi- 
On the other hand, 
the amateur engages in political activity 


ness of politics. 


purely as an avocation, since he has 
his own business, trade, or profession, 
on which he depends for support. Al- 
though he is inclined to interpret the 
public good in terms of his own private 
interests, his place in politics should be 
altruistic—to promote honest, efficient 
government for all. 

It may be stated as a political axiom 
that a society in which there are many 
capable, honorable amateurs in the field 
of politics, will never be plagued for 
very long by political corruption. Here 
is where the great challenge to the aver- 
age citizen comes in. Bossism, in its de- 
structive forms, thrives only in the soil 
of political ignorance and indifference. 

But whichever status one chooses, it 
is important to train one’s eyes on cer- 
tain key activities of government. Any- 
one who wishes to make himself worthy 
to influence the votes of others should 
keep a close watch on such items as the 
following : 

Officials 


charged with the responsibility of buy- 


Purchasing departments. 
ing for government units are constantly 
under pressure from interests wishing 
to do business with government. There 
is much room here for mistakes of 
judgment, and for downright corrup- 
tion. These earmarks of the financial 
condition of the public should be studied 
carefully. The person who can give out 
accurate information on such matters is 
generally sought after; but he: should 
take care to analyze and test all his con- 
clusions according to sound judgment. 
In the long run, there is no virtue in 
making scare headlines from half truths 
and insinuations; or in attempting to 
bolster up the preconceived notions of 
narrow-minded partisans. 

Watch the quality of the public serv- 
ice, such as the management of high- 
Effi- 
ciency and honesty can always justify 
themselves; inefficiency and corruption 
cannot. 

Suppose we consider a little personal 


ways, parks, and police systems. 


test to determine your fitness for polit- 
ical leadership, not merely in the sense 
of promoting the fortunes of a candi- 
date, or even of a party, but of pro- 
moting the best 
which, after all, should be the aim of 
all candidates and parties. If you can 


interests of society, 
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answer yes to each of the following 
questions, you should be a key man in 
the creation of political sentiment. 

1. Can you discuss issues with a per- 
son of opposite political views without 
getting angry and letting your emotions 
run away with your judgment? 

2. Instead of taking a short range 
view of public questions, do you find it 
comparatively easy to interpret events 
and issues in the broad light of history? 

3. Do you think beyond the confines 
of your own particular class, vocation, 
or section? 

4. Do you view social changes in the 
light of human welfare instead of merely 
in terms of old patterns of thought? In 
other words, can you lay aside tradition- 
alism when it conflicts with progress? 

5. Can you avoid speaking in terms 
halt 
truths when referring to public issues? 


of innuendos, insinuations, and 

6. Do you have the habit of checking 
all partisan statements against the facts 
of recorded history ? 


7. Are you aware that figures may 


lie, may even tell whoppers when 
they're improperly handled? 
8. Do you realize that a fact, an 


event, or a principle, when shown in 


incorrect relationship to other facts, 
events, or principles, may be distorted 
from its true significance ? 

9. Do 


political parties to supplement one an- 


you see the need for two 
other, and under varying conditions to 
assume leadership, or to become the 
loyal but critical minority ? 

10. Do you believe that policies and 
standards of conduct should be checked 
frequently in the light of happenings? 
Democracy stands or falls on the basis 
of a _ diffused leadership, springing 
directly from the people. If that leader- 
ship is sensible and wholesome, democ- 
racy is safe and the world is safe. If 
it sinks into quibbling confusion, the 
result will be disaster. 

To use an analogy from boat racing, 
where man must pull his weight and 
more to justify his place in the shell, 
it may be well to ask this question: Do 
You 
many 


you pull your weight in votes? 

’ 
don’t 
voters as a person of your intelligence 
and general standing in the community 
should influence. Remember the case of 
the teacher of citizenship who failed in 


unless you influence as 


this basic principle of leadership. Then, 
go out and pull your weight in votes, 
and aS many more as can; for 
without this effort, you can have no 
assurance that the world in which you 
live will steadily grow better. * * * 


you 
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Lverybodys town 


Los Angeles, scene of 1948 International Convention, June 


6-10, has grown from what was once a mere tourist attraction 


to a diversified metropolis. By iy ‘ W Robinson 


HE first to Los Angeles 


in late at night, 


tourist 
got up as 


CAl t 
early as he could the next morn- 


ing, and, without eating breakfast, sped 


on to San Gabriel four Spanish leagues 
away 


at was in 1782, when the City of 
\ngels 
the tourist 
robed 


founder of 


the was a one-vear-old pueblo 
than 


Serra, 


and was none other 


grey Father Junipera 


the Franciscan missions in 
California 

It's different 
vast stucco spread that fills valleys and 


south- 


now. Los Angeles, the 


covers mountains in America’s 


west corner, has the something that 
makes men linger or even stay put. 
The average Middle 
America— Appalachians to Nevada — 
likes the town. LA hits them right. 
Tourists from the Atlantic Coast, if they 


stay as long as a year, say “Uncle,” too. 


visitor from 


Even the movie-writing lads, members 
of what Winchell calls the swimming 
pooletariat, stay on as long as they can 
at $2,000 a week, leave only when fired, 
and then go home to write a best seller 
about how terrible a land is Hollywood. 

The Automobile Club of Southern 
California reports that 3,000,000 people 
traveling in out-of-state cars crossed 
the border into California during 1947, 
with over 120,000 cars entering the state 
during August alone. Southern Califor- 
nia gets the lion’s share of these visitors 
and the lion’s share of those who stay. 

The something that keeps drawing 
part of America to Los Angeles is, first 
of all, climate. Secondly, it is diversity 
of scenery, entertainment—and business 
opportunities. 

Climate, and the promises of tax-free 
land, tools, and bonuses, brought the 


first eleven families in 1781 up from 
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Mexico to establish a farming commu- 
nity in a fertile valley that would help 
make San Gabriel completely self sus- 
the 
\lexican periods and 


taining. It baked in sun through 
the Spanish and 
in fact it did little else till the 
1876. It 
that brought American colonists in the 
settlers in the 
\ngeles. It 


brought the young people of the nine- 


beyond 
railroad came in was climate 
eighteen-seventies and 
eighteen-eighties to Los 
teen-twenties, the health seekers and old 
the and 
bowl era, and the 
It enabled the 


all periods, “oakies” 


the dust 


folks of 
“arkies” of 
“average man’ of today. 
movies to get going and keep going the 
vear around, and that applies to the 
industries—especially the small ones— 
that want to produce on a twelve-month 
schedule. It made possible the great air- 
craft industry. It is climate that allowed 
the citrus industry to thrive here and 
that permitted Los Angeles County to 
become the richest agricultural county 
in the United States. It is climate that 
encourages cults to thrive and outdoor 
speakers to have a field day every day 
in Pershing Square. It is climate that 
makes Angelenos playful and gives the 
city a balmy, palmy, red-tiled, and 
swimming pool look. 

Of course the oil fields, such as those 
at Signal Hill and Santa Fe Springs, 
can’t be credited to the climate. 

Tourists, visitors or conventioneers 
find in Los Angeles and surrounding 
areas something to the taste of each 
man, woman or child. There is Holly- 
wood to look at, with its movie-land 
and radio-land studios, its gaudy-tawdry 


signs, restaurants, theaters, dance places, 
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and oddly dressed folk. 

Said one recent visitor from Brook- 
lyn: “This is a fabulous place. But what 
rolled me in the aisles was being driven 
at night past a building that looked like 
a Greek temple. It had glowing pillars, 
green, rose, purple. ‘What is that?’ I 
said. ‘Why that’s the largest bowling 
alley in the world,’ they told me.” 

In recent months the area around 
Hollywood Boulevard and Vine Street, 
once the movie world center, has been 
pretty well taken over by the radio peo- 
ple—their studios and the places cater- 
ing to them. Broadcasting stations are 
expanding and new ones going up, 
making Hollywood the radio center. 
The Don Lee, under construction, looks 
like the Department of the Interior. 

Most of the motion picture studios 
have moved out of Hollywood, the 
boundaries of which are perhaps spirit- 
ual rather than physical, and into Culver 
City or the San Fernando Valley. The 
latter place, almost entirely within the 
city limits of Los Angeles, has 200,000 
people, is patterned with the white and 
buff cubes of new houses, interspersed 
with business centers and with the 
ranchos and haciendas of movie stars. 
3us tours of Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Bel Air and San Fernando Valley show 
the homes where stars and starlets live. 
In fact, the publication and sale or dis- 
tribution of lists of addresses of the 
illustrious—how they hate it !—is almost 
big business. 

Los Angeles to Angelenos, and to 
tourists, does not mean merely the 
sprawling 450 square miles within its 
limits. Nor does it mean the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach Harbor connected by 
a shoe-string strip. It means Beverly 
Hills, Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa 
Monica, the citrus belt towns like River- 
side, the whole area of adjoining towns 
—heach, valley or mountain—that offer 
scenery and romance. Los Angeles, 
where everyone drives an automobile, 
forgets about the drab portions of its 
downtown district and thinks of glam- 
orous Bel Air, Brentwood, San Marino, 
and San Gabriel Valley areas. It thinks 
of the Huntingion Library and Art 
Gallery, of Padua Hills and of San Ga- 
briel and San Fernando Missions. It 
even thinks of Arrowhead Lake in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, of Palm 
Springs not too far away, and occasion- 
ally of Spanish Californian Santa Bar- 
bara, cup-like Ojai, and dramatic Death 
Valley. All these are within quick 
reach. 

There was a time when travelers had 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The missions which are so much a part of early California history are always a big at- 
traction to visitors. Here is beautiful San Fernando Mission, an important link in the 
chain of early California Missions located along “El Camino Real” (The King’s Highway). 
Other attractive missions close to Los Angeles are San Juan Capistrano and San Gabriel. 





Left: It looks like a stage prop but it is real —one of California’s famous orange groves, 
with snowcapped mountains in background. Right: Catalina Island, famous resort, is reached 
daily by plane or steamer. Here is the fishing grounds of the giant tuna and swordfish. 





Hollywood Bowl, where world famed artists delight thousands. This is the locale for the 
famed “Symphonies Under the Stars’ heard during the summer months and it will be the 
setting for one of the main convention features. The stage is visible from every seat in arena, 
and the hillside amphitheater, located in a well sheltered dell, is acoustically perfect. 
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By Roy H. Murray 


C < HERE'S enough idealism 
and good will lying around 
loose in the service clubs 


f America to save the world if we 
could just find a way to hitch it up to 
the moral and spiritual tasks at hand 


and make it stay hitched,” a clergyman 
said recently before a noonday meeting 


of a mid-west Kiwanis club. 


The presence of these ideals is easy 


to prove. Just examine the names and 


duties of the committees that make up 


any such organization and see how 


many are entirely devoted to service 


and how few to gain. Of the twenty- 
hve standing committees of one such 


club, eight are charged with the essen- 
tial work of the club and the remaining 
seventeen are assigned to areas of serv- 
ice in the community and nation. 

If the results produced by these com- 
mittees do not always seem worthy of 
their ideals and membership it may be 
due to the lack of a practical guide 
such as provided by the monograph, 
“The their 
Spiritual Aims,” issued by Kiwanis In- 


Support of Churches in 
ternational, or because no one has yet 
taken such an outline out of the realm 
of lines of printed words and given it 
the living, breathing reality of ready- 
to-go plans. 

The church is not the only place to 
find such a program, and not every 
local church has one. But almost every 
local church could have one if its fair 


TO 


Man’s 


share of local business men were active 
in its affairs and if they put into its 
work as much shrewd, practical thinking 


as they do in their business or profes- 


sion, 
A group of business men from the 
three churches of one small western 


town began their effort to strengthen 
the homes of the community with a 
home-beautiful campaign. A newspaper 
publicity campaign and a series of lec- 
tures by landscape and gardening au- 
thorities from the state agricultural 
college and the county agent's office 
brought in a large enrollment. Inspec- 
tion trips were made through the grow- 
ing season and reported in the press. 
Finally the contest closed with a garden 
show and the awarding of certificates 
of achievement. 

It was only one step from this contest 
to projects in the making of back yard 
and home play equipment, then to the 
planning of a hobby show for the com- 
munity. The distribution of printed 
suggestions for home recreation was ac- 
companied by the sponsoring of “‘at 
home evenings” when no meetings were 
scheduled anywhere in the community. 
The churches were ready to come in 
with the distribution of helps for family 
worship and plans for family attendance 
at church. A group of the men of the 
community, the members of the club, 
were all ready to set the pace in their 
own homes. 

The business men of a community of- 
ten feel that the only service they are 
capable of rendering to the school is 
to furnish the money for the buildings 
and staff and to root for the athletic 
teams. 

But one school superintendent knew 
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Supporting the church in its 
spiritual aims is accomplished best by our actual 
participation in spiritual activities rather than by 


indirect or ‘moral’ support. 


A pproach 


piritual Reality 


better. He got some of the farmers and 
business men together in his office to 
discuss the prospects for vocational agri 
culture instruction in their school. Soon 
they had a full program with a special 
teacher, a shop, and several boys—Fu 
ture Farmers of America—working on 
stock and crop raising projects on their 
home farms. 

Next, both farmers and business men 
cooperated in planning a series of prac 
tical addresses furnished by the exten 
sion department of the state university. 
They included such fields as agriculture, 
business administration, economics, and 
current history. Out of this program 
grew an extension section in the school 
library that contained new books in the 
fields in which the men were interested. 

The men of this community were now 
ready to hold offices in the P.T.A. and 
to serve on panels for the study and 
discussion of such questions as home 
cooperation of such questions as home 
of religion in education at home and 
school, and -chool opportunities for the 


underprivileged youth of the com 
munity. 

When some of the older boys of that 
community began to race their “hopped 
up” jallopies over the roads and became 
a menace to themselves and everybody 

the 
They called the boys together 


else on road, these men were 
ready. 
in a vacant garage and offered to spon- 
sor a “Hot Rod Club.” They helped the 
boys organize and provided tools and 
skilled mechanics to help them make 
their cars safe. With the approval of 
these men the boys set apart a race 
course, made a set of driving rules, and 
awarded an insignia for the car of every 


boy who kept the rules. They saw that 
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one or two of the pastors of the com- 
munity had the opportunity to keep 
active in the sponsoring committee, 
making one more tie between the boys 
and the churches. 

But every thoughtful man knows that 
such a program of good works as sug- 
gested above does not fully satisfy his 
deepest needs or his spiritual longings. 
Such activities do a lot of. good and 
bring real and justified satisfactions to 
the man who engages in them. Further- 
more they may provide a familiar ap- 
proach to spiritual reality because they 
offer an opportunity to use his muscles 
and his business exeprience, but only 
an approach. Just as business success 
must be based on sound business knowl- 
edge, so success in achieving spiritual 
reality must be based on sound spiritual 
knowledge. 

And too often the spiritual knowledge 
of the American man is pretty vague. 
It may be a few fragments remembered 
from Sunday-school days when the in- 
terests of God seemed to be confined to 
getting boys to obey their parents and 
A little 
mind from 


share their candy. more may 
have filtered the 
general community attitude toward the 
church and from a feeling of awe in 
the presence of death. 

But such uncertain information is not 


into his 


vigorous enough nor sharp enough to 
sustain spiritual reality in modern life. 
It cannot support a man in the face of 
the tensions, the fears, and the frustra- 
tions of modern life. 

Sound spiritual knowledge calls for 
an understanding of God’s purpose as 
revealed in the Bible and His place in 
the wide expanse of the world, the long 
course of history, and in the devious 
processes of the inner life of each of us. 
This means vigorous though not always 
simple preaching by a man who is well 
trained; and it means serious and sus- 
tained Bible study. 

The fraternities of a certain state col- 
lege decided to spend an entire week 
during the Easter season with the best 
religious of the community. 
Each house invited a different one to 
take each 
evening. After dinner he was given an 
hour in which to present what he be- 
lieved and why; then he was to answer 
their questions for at least another 
hour. The next night a different guest 
was present. Many of the discussions 
lasted for several hours and by the end 
of the week those boys had a good start 
toward a sound religious knowledge. 
A club of do that with 


leaders 


dinner with its members 


men could 


even more profit than a fraternity. 

A group of men and women in still 
another community met together for an 
hour each week just to read the Bible 
aloud to each other. With the New 
American Standard version of the New 
Testament this would be a rich and 
delightful experience. 

In still another community groups of 
neighbors met for the evening and in- 
vited an alert and understanding minis- 
ter to spend an hour with them each 
week, 
was to bring the Christian point of 


The understanding was that he 


view to any subject that came up in the 
general conversation. 

The governor of one of our western 
states invited a group of business men 
and legislators to join him in a break- 
fast prayer service each week while the 
legislature was in session. He made no 
claims of perfection for the product of 
the mill 
sessions; but the governor and many of 


legislative because of those 
the men who shared those meetings with 
him felt that they were thereby helped 
to bring to the work of the state gov- 
ernment a point of view and an insight 
that was more valid than their partisan 
policies and more enduring than the 
pressure of group interests of the state. 

There is no end to the number of 
ways in which a group of determined 
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men can get at the essentials of spir- 
itual reality that underlies the creeds and 
practices of the various religious bodies 
of the nation. All we have to do is re- 
member that we learn principles only in 
relation to practical particulars. This 
means that our sermons, our Bible study, 
and our group discussion and prayer 
sessions must deal with specific situa- 
tions and problems that now contront 
us while bringing to them the eternal 
truth of our Hebrew-Christian tradition. 

A good many men fail to find any real 
and vital meaning in the formal or ritu- 
alistic elements of the church in which 
they are most interested. This can be 
the 
the 
munions as of the simplest service of 
silence in a Quaker Meeting 
House. The not the 
service but with the worshipper. He has 


as true of colorful and_ historic 


services ot most ritualistic com- 
plain 
trouble is with 
not had the experiences of which the 
elements of the service are a symbol. 
Let him have the life-changing experi 
ences and the knowledge of Divine pur- 
pose and plan that come as he solves 
more and more of his problems by 
Divine light; then these symbol-ritual 
elements in the service will come alive 
with interest and meaning. They will 
then become a transforming power in 


xk & 


his life. 





“he was given an hour . . . to present what he believed and why —” 
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The Kiwanis Club of this community started a skiing 
project to “keep out of mischief” during the winter 


months and it grew into a national sports attraction. 


THEY PUT THEIR TOWN A 


© the huge crowd at the base 
of towering Pine Mountain Ski 
Slide, the jumper atop the scaf- 
fold appeared like a toy figure. They 
watched in awed silence as he started 
down the runway, gathering momentum 
as he speeded down the icy chute. At 
take-off he 
space with steel-muscled legs . 


himself into 
.. like a 


projectile hurled from a giant cannon. 


the launched 


He dropped with terrific speed and hit 
the 


smashing impact. 


snow-packed landing slope with 
The crowd was silent as he finished 
out his run; then a mighty cheer went 
20,000 throats. A 289-foot 
jump and a new world’s record! Torger 
Tokle had broken his own seemingly 
unbreakable record by a foot. 


up from 


Then the spectators went wild. They 
converged on Tokle, hemming him in 


with a wall of milling, enthusiastic 


By A. } . Cutting 


humanity. Souvenir hunters made off 


with his cap and gloves; others proudly 
exhibited shreds of his shirt and sweater. 
Officials finally rescued Tokle, breath- 
less and half-naked . . . but a happy 
champion. 

That scene was the climax of the 1942 
Kiwanis Ski Club jumping tournament 
at Iron Mountain in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula the most dramatic and 
spine-chilling in a series of such Ki- 
wanis-sponsored events. 

It is still vivid and memorable today 
because it was Tokle’s last champion- 
ship jump at Iron Mountain. Not long 
after the stocky 
American distance-jumping record that 
still stands, he enlisted to fight for his 
adopted country. He was killed in ac- 
tion in 1944 as he led an American ski 
the Italian Ap- 


Norwegian set his 


troop into battle in 


penines. 
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When Mountain Kiwanis 
Club first 


group back in the early 1930's, its mem- 


the Iron 


sponsored its ski jumping 
bers had no idea that they were em 
that 


produce one of the nation’s most spec 


barking on an adventure would 
tacular winter sports events. They had 
no way of knowing that the cream of 
America’s ski jumpers would come to 
Iron Mountain to leap for distance and 
glory; or that a steel-nerved, devil-may 
care Norwegian boy would set an Amer- 
ican record that jumpers are still trying 
to smash. 

The initial Kiwanis.sponsored group 
of jumpers was made up of high school 
lads who were interested in ski jumping. 
With the help of the Iron Mountain 
Kiwanians a lease was secured on a 
piece of land; and a small ski slide was 
erected with materials donated by Ki- 
other interested citizens. 


wanians and 
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The first ski jumping tournament was 
held there in 1934. 

That original tournament was any- 
thing but a major event. The jumping 
scaffold was insignificant by comparison 
with those in other regions under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Ski Associa- 
tion. But through the encouragement 
offered by the Kiwanians, the Kiwanis 
Ski Club was formed, and later incor- 
porated, and the ski jumping group was 
held together. 

Finally the people of the community 
became interested in the activities of the 
struggling club, and the giant Pine 
Mountain Ski Slide was erected... to 
become the highest artificial ski slide in 
America, and perhaps in the world. 

The first tournament at the new slide 
was held in 1939, and an almost un- 
known jumper, Bob Roecker, leaped to 
a new American record of 257 feet. The 
town of Iron Mountain suddenly moved 
into the ski jumping spotlight and rap- 
idly gained prominence as a leading ski 
jumping center with top-flight jumpers 
coming to the Michigan town to try 
their skill on the big slide. 

With the development of the cham- 
pionship Pine Mountain slide, the Iron 
Mountain-Kingsford Winter Sports As- 
sociation was formed since the program 
was too large for the Kiwanis Ski Club 
to handle alone. But activities on the 
big hill have continued under sponsor- 
ship of the Kiwanis Ski Club. 

Champions have been made and nu- 
merous records have been set at Pine 
Mountain. Alf Engen, one of the great- 
est all-around skiers, leaped 267 feet in 
1941; and, the following year Tokle 
made his record-shattering jump of 289 
feet. 

Whether records are broken or not, 
the crowds at Pine Mountain always 
get their money’s worth in chills and 
thrills. 


affair. 


The big slide is a formidable 
The structure of the tower rises 
150 feet, and skiers travel some 
270 feet from the top of this scaffold 
to the take-off. The vertical drop from 
the platform of the tower to the bottom 
of the landing slope is 440 feet . .. the 
equivalent of a 40-story building. Jump- 


over 


ers take off at speeds up to 60 miles- 
per-hour and soar through the air at 
some 30 feet above the ground. 


When the 
ment is held each year thrill-seeking 


annual Kiwanis tourna- 


ski fans pour into Iron Mountain until 


the town fairly bulges. Crowds of 


20,000 to 
the big jumping events. Sports writers 


25,000 people are on hand for 


from leading metropolitan papers regu- 


larly cover the tournament, and so do 
photographers Fox Movietone, 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer and other news- 


from 


reel companies, 

Visiting sports writers maintain that 
Iron Mountain is “ski crazy.” In addi- 
tion to the big slide there are some 20 
other slides, ranging from small ones 
where ten and twelve-year old young- 
sters jump, up to larger scaffolds where 
leaps of 75 to 100 feet are made. 

The slides are only a part of the facil- 
ities at Iron Mountain, however. There 
is a downhill recreational ski area with 
an electrically-operated ski tow and a 
shelter house; and a toboggan slide 
where speeds up to 60 miles-per-hour 
are developed. Special ski trains from 
Chicago and Milwaukee bring in thou- 
sands of people who want to enjoy the 
facilities Iron Mountain has to offer. 
This 


will be 


the big jumping contest 
29, the 


jumpers will be on hand 


year 
held 


nation’s best 


on February and 
to have another try at breaking Tokle’s 
record, Further work has been done at 
Pine Mountain to give jumpers room 
for leaps from 325 to 340 feet; so 
the fall this 
‘edict that safe i : 425 fee 
predict that safe jumps up to 425 feet 


mark may year. Experts 
are possible with the right weather and 
a hill designed for such titanic leaps 
: and the record in Europe, where 
dare-devils jump from mountain-sides, 
is over 350 feet. 

The 


Iron Mountain area, highlighted by the 


winter sports program in the 


annual Kiwanis jumping tournament, 
has been a boon to the entire social and 
economic life In 


fact, skiing has brought a whole new 


of the community. 


industry to the town—and a new busi- 
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Tokle (killed 
made the U. S. record, 289 feet, in 1942. 


Torger in action in Italy) 


ness for two of the founders. Irving 
Lavern Trepp, 
members of the Kiwanis Ski club, who 
the 10th Mountain 


during the war, are operating a_ ski 


Johnson and charter 


served in Division 
lodge where clients come from all parts 
of the country to combine a winter va 
Hotels, 
restaurants and lodging places have en 


cation with skiing instruction. 


joyed a tremendous increase in business, 
and so have stores that sell skis, snow 
shoes and winter sports clothing: 

In addition the spirits of the people 
have been given a hypodermic. Where 
they formerly looked at winter as a long, 
dreary and uninteresting season, they 
now anticipate a program of outdoor fun. 

The small group of Kiwanians, who 
helped the 
jumping enthusiasts, had hope that they 


encouraged and youthful 


would stimulate a mild interest in ski 
jumping and in winter sports in gen 
eral. But they had no idea in the world 
that their gesture in giving the kids a 
hand would make their town nationally 
known, improve the entire status of their 
community, and introduce thousands of 
people to clean, healthful outdoor sport. 

Their experience shows what can be 
accomplished by a jump in the right 


.. even a ski jump. * * * 


direction . 





Towering Pine Mountain ski slide at fron Mountain, Michigan, was the scene of the 


American record jump made by Torger Tokle 


in 1942, a record which is yet to be beaten. 
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' ribute 


TO OUR ACCREDITED REPRESENTATIVES 


On these two pages will be found the photographs of the 51 accred- 
ited representatives who, in the year ending November 30, 1947, completed 99 of the 
208 new clubs built during that period. With an average membership of 34, the clubs 
completed by these Kiwanis leaders accounted for nearly half of the 7,072 members in 
these 208 clubs. 


Rev, Henry I. AuLtensacn (Pennsylvania Dis 
trict) Bucks County-Lincoln Highway, Pennsy! 
vania and Benton, Pennslvania. JoHN C, BANKS 
(Rocky Mountain District) Durango, Colorado. 
Rev. Horace BatcHetor (Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District) Beecher City, Illinois and Flora, Illinois 





Watter S. Bunn (Ohio District) Northridge, 
Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Witt1amM B. Burnett (Pacific 
Northwest District) West Point, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and West Vancouver, British 
Columbia. FRANK CLarK (New York District) 
Sunnyside, L. I., New York and Bellerose, New 
York. Frettx E. Daoust (California-Nevada Dis- 
trict) Marysville, California. 





Ben Dean (Michigan District) Southkent, Michi 
gan. Victor C. DieHm (Pennsylvania District) 
Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. Harvey R. Doani 
(Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District) Shelburne, 
Nova Scotia, and Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
HerscueL Woop Driver (Ohio District) Malta 
McConnelsville, Ohio, 


Amos L. Dusois (California-Nevada District) 
Montebello, California. Lioyp M. EAstTerLinc 
(Kentucky-Tennessee District) Dover, Tennessee. 
Mark Farris (Pacific-Northwest District) Scap- 
poose, Oregon; North Lincoln, Taft, Oregon; 
Lebanon, Oregon; Lake Oswego, Oswego, Oregon; 
Sandy, Oregon; Newberg, Oregon; Willamina, 
Oregon; Parkrose, Oregon and Sweet Home, 
Oregon. JAMES P. GALLAGHER (New England 
District) Wareham, Massachusetts. 











CHari Es B. GILLespre ( Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District) Salem, Missouri. R. WARREN GRAFFAM 
(Pennsylvania District) Milton, Pennsylvania; 
Patton Township, Pennsylvania; Bethel Township, 
Pennsylvania and Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. 
KENNETH P, GREENWAY (Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District) Forest City (London) Ontario, and 
Ridgetown, Ontario. Frank C. Harmon (Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District) North Park, San Diego, 
California and Linda Vista, California, 
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Cuartes L. Harris (Alabama District) Hence- 
ville, Alabama. Ben H. Hazen (Pacific-North- 
west District) Estacada, Oregon. CLaupe B. 
HettMAN (Capital District) Highlandtown, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Jor L. Hicks (Pacific-Northwest 
District) Coos Bay, Oregon. 


Puivip S. Hircucock (Pacific-Northwest District) 
Madras, Oregon; Ashland, Oregon and Prineville, 
Oregon. CHARLES B. HotmMaAn ( Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District) Tower Grove, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. TWYMAN Humpnurey (Kentucky-Tennessee 
District) Lewisburg, Tennessee; Hartsville, Ten- 
nessee; Shelbyville, Tennessee and Columbia, 
Kentucky. Frep S. KistEMANN  (California- 
Nevada District) Cutler-Orosi, California; San 
Carlos, California; Uptown Long Beach, Califor- 
nia; Lakeside, San Francisco, California and San 
Lorenzo Valley, California. 


ArtHuR TT. Lams (New England District) 
McAdam, Nova Scotia. Harry A. LANE (Califor- 
nia-Nevada District) Oxnard, California; Arcadia, 
California; Pacoima, California and Coronada, 
California. Martin Livincston (Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District) Lockeport, Nova Scotia; Ox- 
ford, Nova Scotia, and Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island. Jay C. Loomis (California-Nevada 
District) Yucaipa Valley, California. 


Ernest H. Marruias (Nebraska-Iowa District) 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Frep G. McAttster (Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District) Woodstock, Ontario. 
Joun K. McDowatt (Louisiana-Mississippi-West 
Tennessee District) Clinton, Mississippi. RaLpu 
McReynotps (Indiana District) New Harmony, 
Indiana. 


ArtHur L. Mercer (Southwest District) Clifton, 
Alabama. Ben E. Nicuots (Michigan District) 
Marion, Michigan. SHELDON R. Ope (New Jer- 
sey District) Bound Brook, New Jersey; East 
Brunswick, New Brunswick, New Jersey; and 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Burr R. Parrisn 
(Michigan District) Lakeview Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


Harry D. Pruett (Texas-Oklahoma District) 
Capital City, Austin, Texas and Burnet, Texas. 
Lewis C. REIMANN (Michigan District) Whit- 
more Lake, Michigan and East Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. JAcK H. Ruoapes (Indiana District) 
Westport, Indiana. ARMAND J. RopeHorst (Loui- 
siana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District) West 
Jefferson Parish, Louisiana. 


Gu.mMan O. Rotstap (Pacific-Northwest District) 
Lakewood, Washington. Forrest V. Routt (Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District) Walnut Creek, California 
and Los Altos, California. RicHarp H. Simpson 
(Florida District) Quincy, Florida. ALFrep H. 
Syverson (Pacific-Northwest District) Dishman, 
Washington; Millwood, Washington; Post Falls, 
Idaho; Bonners Ferry, Idaho; Mullan, Idaho; 
Creston, British Columbia; Castlegar, British 
Columbia; Twisp, Washington; College Place, 
Washington and Lewistown, Idaho. 


Georce H. TREHEARNE (Southwest District) Win- 
slow, Arizona. Perry E. West (Pacific-Northwest 
District) Magnolia District, Seattle, Washington; 
Boulevard Park, Seattle, Washington and Kirk- 
land, Washington. Martin E. Wist (Southwest 
District) Valley of the Sun, Phoenix, Arizona. 
KENNETH F. Woopspury (New Jersey District) 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, New Jersey, 
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SAD WORDS 


SMITH is Program Chairman this week, and Bill 
But good old Bill can 


“BILI 
lasn’t told us who he has as speaker. 


be depended on to produce a good program, and we are sure 


you will enjoy it.” 


\ll too often paragraphs similar to GOES ant 


the above appear in the weekly bulle- 
Kiwanis clubs all over the con- 
this 


tins ot 


tinent. There are few things in 
world which hope or fear will not make 


a man believe, and the man who wrote 





that bulletin hoped that Bill would come 
through although every member of that 
club knows that Bill has neglected his job as program 
chairman, 

Chey all know that at the last minute Bill will try to get 
a pinch hitter. When a man is a pinch hitter in a baseball 
game, he is a better batter than the man for whom he is 
substituting, but in Kiwanis a pinch hitter is a second choice 
speaker who is rarely as good as the man they hoped to get. 

When Bill tries for his last minute speaker, he will have 
to call out the Reverend Dr. Fourthly to speak for him. Dr. 
Fourthly, not having time to prepare a suitable talk, is 
talk he 
It won't fit the Kiwanis luncheon, but 


repeat the made at the Sunday School 
1940 
it is the best he can do on such short notice. 

If Bill can’t get Dr. Fourthly, he will call on a local 
politician who is always looking for an opportunity to talk, 
prepare a 


forced to 


convention in 


and as he has neither time nor inclination to 
Kiwanis talk, he will repeat the talk he made on the Fourth 
of July at the plumbers’ picnic. He will wave the grand old 
flag and tell a few old stories, but he will have nothing con- 
structive to offer to Kiwanis, 

What to do about it? Mr. President, it is up to you to 
check on every one of these program chairmen. It is up to 
you to see to it that they do have something to offer Kiwanis, 
to see to it that the speaker is in line with the things for 
which Kiwanis stands, and in which Kiwanians are inter- 
ested. 

Chree-in-1 oil is no more blended than are the three com- 
mittees on attendance, membership and program. If the pro- 
grams are hit or miss, and all the speakers last minute 
speakers, attendance will fall off for lack of interest, and 
when a man ceases to attend, he is inevitably a Kiwanis 
casualty, 

Not only is it the job of the president to check on his 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


program chairman, but the chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee will find his work easier if he, too, will check with 
the program chairman to see that the programs are such as 


will make the members want to attend and bring their 


~ 7 
Iriends, 

lhe wise membership committee chairman checks on the 
program chairman because he knows that not only will the 


lose members because of uninteresting programs, but 


more difficult to get 
the word to get around that that club never 


club 


it will be new members. It doesn’t 


take long [Ol 
th sitting through. 


is far from being good. He is 


has a program wot 

So “good old Bill Smith” 
bad for the club in every way, and lacking in any feelin 
of responsibility 


begins to carry paragraphs like the one with which this is 
Only serious thought and 


to the organization. When a club 


begun, that club is slipping. 


he president and the board of directors 


t 
t 


drastic action by 


can save the situation. 


wane LVhoa » #h hb »Aa be rs l, J . j ce 
Home: WY here hie pumprRin ple is thicker here 
/ 
sc oO I, ae se tha tuebaon Aroce 
1S j git Sage mm the turrey aressilg. 


PREPAREDNESS 
IN EVERY town in 


hurches with their spires pointing up 


ore church 


which Kiwanis functions there are a 
dozen orn toward 
\ll these churches, and every member of their con- 


and fol- 


| 
neaven. 


worshippers 


gregations, 


g 
owers of the Prince of Peace. 

In every one of these towns there are 
several public schools which are the 
very foundation of civilization, educa 


tion and culture. They are geared to a 


nation of peace and prosperity. 


Also in each of these towns are musi- 





cal organizations ranging from the blar 


ol bands to symphony orchestras and chambet 


ing high sch 
music groups of highly trained musicians. 

Added to these cultural features of each town are organ- 
izations of artists, writers, little theatre workers and others 
all of which contribute to the happiness and culture of the 
community. 

But remember that scattered at strategic points all over 
that same town there are uniformed police. Remember, too, 
that every one of these policemen has a gun on his hip 
Take his gun away from him and you leave all the lives 
and all the property of that community at the mercy of the 
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criminal element which is alert to recognize any weakness 
in the town’s law and order defenses. 

A good police department is the city’s preparedness against 
crime. The revolver on the hip of the policeman is the 
notice to the criminal that he will not have easy sailing in 
that town. 

What is true of a town is just as true of a nation. 

Twice in recent years a blood-hungry, power-mad Ger- 
many has trained and armed a vast army right under our 
noses, and then started a war. Twice they believed us un- 
prepared for war, and that they would win before we were 
ready to fight. 

They were too nearly right. While we were building planes 
and tanks, ships and guns, they were riding roughshod over 
the rest of Europe. While we were screening and training 
men to fight, we wasted billions of dollars and _ sacrificed 
millions of lives. We paid in blood, sweat, dollars and tears 


for our unpreparedness. 

Today there are holy wars in both India and Palestine. 
We view the sad spectacle of men killing each other in the 
name of God. Because they cannot agree on their different 
brands of religion, they murder men, women and innocent 
children. 

In Greece and in China men are ruthlessly murdering each 
other because of a difference in politics. Any one of these 
four minor wars may well be the spark which will set the 
world afire once more. War clouds loom darkly on our hori- 
zons and again we are unprepared. Once more our police 
force is untrained and unarmed. 

We must train our young men for war, not because we 
want war, but because we are determined to have peace. 
The war-mad people on the other side of the world know no 
reasoning but force. They pause only on the doorstep of a 
nation ready to give them battle. 

Military training is as necessary to maintaining world 
peace as a police force is to maintain law and order in our 
cities, 

No one wants military training. No young man wants to 
sacrilice a year of his life to the god of war. But in order 
that the human race may survive, we must be ready to 
prove that we can maintain the peace. 

One great American told us to speak gently and carry 
a big stick. Military training and preparedness are our big 
stick, our only insurance against a war of annihilation, 

Kiwanis is definitely committed to universal military train- 
ing as the only way to preserve universal peace. 

A 
We need more politicians with a future, and fewer 
politicians with a past. 


THE KING IS DEAD 
THERE was an old cry by the people which epitomizes 
life. “The King is dead. Long live the King!” The new 
king was not at all likely to have the same policies, the 
same plans for the kingdom or the same 
personality as the old king. But he was 
king, and while different from the 
former king, he might be a better king. 
Each year a president of each Kiwa- 
nis club goes out of office. Treading on 
his heels and assuming the gavel be- 
fore he can lay it down, comes another 
president. The new president is different 
from the old president. He would be most unfortunate if 
he tried to imitate his predecessor. No imitation ever equals 
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the original. There is only one hope for a new president, 
and that is to be himself. 

The former president may have been gay, and he may be 
solemn, but no solemn man ever made a success of being 
gay, and the intelligent thing for him to do is to be his 
own solemn self. It takes all kinds of men to make presi- 
dents, and the change from gay to grave may be the best 
possible thing for the club. Remember that the member- 
ship is also a mingling of grave and gay, and each presi- 
dent will appeal to his kind. 

Of course each president will advocate and promulgate 
the objects and objectives of Kiwanis, but their local ap 
plication may be a matter of personal opinion. The outgoing 
president may have stressed one phase of Kiwanis that the 
new president may not be so much interested in. By all 
means, after advising with his new board of directors, let 
him work hard on that phase of Kiwanis in which he has 
the greatest interest, because there will lie his greatest 
success. 

Briefly, let every new president make his administration 
all his own. His will be the credit, or his will be the blame. 
As it is his responsibility, his should be the plans for 
the year. 

It is wise for the president to have the courage of his 
convictions. Forget what the outgoing man did. His year 
is ended. This is a new year! 

A 
The only difference between shooting craps and play- 
ing bridge for money is that-you wear out your pants 
in a different place. 

T A DUMB CLUCK 
art? just a dumb cluck,” he said. “I don’t know any 
thing about higher finance or political economy, and my gov 
ernment has me all mixed up. I have here a News Lette 
from the United States Treasury De- 
partment. It says ‘Our national debt UEMME pay it 
today is more than a quarter of a trillion AuL 
dollars—over $1,840 for each man, 





woman and child in the land. 

““For years to come the management 
of this debt will affect the life of every 
American. It will affect prices, employ- 
ment, wages, and salaries, how much 
people can buy and what their earnings and savings will be 
worth.’ 

“IT know I have to pay income tax to keep up the interest 
on this vast debt and eventually pay the principal. Now they 
tell me my part is $1,840 each for me, my wife and my one 
child. That is $5,520 in all. I have that much money in 
the bank. Why can’t I just pay off my part of the national 
debt now and relieve my family of income tax in the future ? 

“The government couldn’t lose on the transaction. I am 
getting on in years and so is my wife. Either one or both 
of us may die and stop paying income tax. 

“Then, too, I have some war bonds. In buying those 
interest bearing bonds, I loaned the money to the government 
to win the war, and those bonds and the interest on them 
are a part of this vast debt. If I give the government back 
the $5,520 in bonds, they can stop paying me interest and can 
cel all my future income tax and that of my wife and child. 

“Just one thing is bothering me. I may be able to pay 
my share, and my wife’s and daughter’s, but who will pay 
for the poor sharecropper, his wife and his ten children? 
And each of them owes $1,840 of our national debt.” 
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Pe IG city playgrounds are fine— 
the landscaped ones with shade 


sani casi 


trees and green expanses sur- 
rounded by hedges and boasting a field 
house. But you can’t make the kids go 
to one like that every time_they want to 
play. You can’t elevate spur-of-the 
moment play with the kids next door to 
the dignity of a project. So Kiwanis 
clubs all over the country are setting up 
small playgrounds wherever they can 
get access to a vacant lot. 

The project of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln Park (Chicago, Illinois) is 
typical. And members of the Baltimore 
club, who couldn't find a vacant lot 
handy where one was needed, cleared a 
space right in the midst of a densely 
populated area so that the children 
could have a place to play right near 
their own homes. 

It seems that decentralization has al- 
ready arrived, even in the planning of 


xk 


playgrounds. 









aq 
place 


to play 





The two pictures above show the project of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lincoln Park who converted a smal! vacant lot into a play- 
ground so local children would have a place to play convenient 
to their homes. Notice the close proximity of the buildings. 





In Baltimore it was necessary to clear an unsightly area to 
make the land accessible for « playground. There would have 
been no use building an elaborate playground somewhere else 
—this was where the kids were playing and where they would 
continue to play. So there was nothing to do but remove the 
run down fences and other unsightly and dangerous impedi- 
ments to unhampered play and install some suitable apparatus. 
It is difficult to believe that these are before and ofter pictures. 
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MAGNOLIA, SEATTLE, WASHING- 
TON—Magnolia Kiwanians purchased 
an automatic recording machine for the 
Warren Avenue Spastic School to be 
used as an aid in the teaching of spastic 
children. It is the purpose of the school 
to have the children make periodical 
recordings of their voices and keep them 
as future records to show how they are 
making improvements as they advance 
in their grades. 


DALLAS, TEXAS—One of the most im- 
portant phases of the charitable work 
done by the Downtown Kiwanis Club 
of Dallas, Texas, is its support of the 
dental clinic at the Richmond Freeman 
Memorial Clinic for infants and chil- 
dren, a Dallas County community proj- 
ect. The work the Freeman 
Clinic is all based on prevention, diag- 


done in 


nosis and treatment and were it not for 
the continued support of Dallas Kiwa- 
nians there could be no work done in 
the of Dentistry. 
Here diagnosis and treatment of oral 


important division 


defects and disease mean 
prevention often of serious 
ailments such as rheumatic 
heart fever, kidney infec- 
tions, etc. During the past 
year the Kiwanians con- 
tributed to this excellent 
cause approximately $825. 
The work done with this 
amount, had they been 
charged a reasonable fee, 
would be at least $12,995. 
With the money received 
from the the 
dental clinic was able to 
make 1,453 free examina- 
tions, give 369 free treat- 
ments, give 989 free fill- 


Kiwanians 


ings, perform 443 free den- 
tal operations and take 201 
x-rays free of charge. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS— Boy 
Scouts of the Sherman area 
teamed up with workers 
for the Kiwanis Club of 
Sherman in carrying on 
a traffic safety campaign 
there recently. The purpose 
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sidewalk until they have the green go- 
ahead signal. 


MONTEVIDEO, MINNESOTA — Kiwa- 
nians of Montevideo combined a revival 
of their pre-war Musicale with an in- 
ter-club party to receive the plaudits 
of some two thousand people and added 
over $800 to their underprivileged child 
fund. This show has become a tradition 
in Montevideo and this year’s show was 


This young equestrienne, was one of many featured at the Char- 


of the campaign was to_ ity Horse Show, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Selma, Ala. 


educate the people of Sher- 

man to stay on the sidewalks until 
the “go” signals are given. In this way 
many accidents will be avoided. The 
boys were stationed at various street 
crossings with staffs which they used to 
barricade the cross walks when the traf- 
fic light is red thus emphasizing the fact 
that pedestrians should remain on the 


considered, by public opinion, to be the 
greatest by far. An exceptionally good 
program was presented featuring vari- 
ous choirs, quartets, and soloists. The 
finale was most impressive, a joint male 
and ladies choral group presented “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” with its 


two accompanying tableaus picturing 


76” and “Raising of the 
Suribachi” brought the 
stirring conclusion. The 


the “Spirit of 
Flag on Mt. 
Musicale to a 
directors of the Montevideo club have 
designated that a portion of the funds 
raised shall be given to the Sister Kenny 
Institute for the treatment of polio 
victims and the remainder of the funds 
will be used locally in underprivileged 
child work. 


the thir- 


Kiwanians of 


SELMA, ALABAMA — For 
teenth 
Selma have ‘presented their annual horse 


consecutive time 


show. Although the shows previously 
put on by these Kiwanians have always 
been a great success, this year’s show 
was by far the best. 
their utmost to streamline the show and 
to inject additional color and entertain- 
ment into the show itself. All profits 


Kiwanians did 


gained through this event are to be used 
for charitable work at the discretion of 
the Charity Committee of the Selma 
club. 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS—With spectacular 
fanfare the 1947 Scout 
“Operation Boyhood” was presented re 
cently under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. Nearly 600 
Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts and Camp Fire 


Boy Circus 


Girls participated in the colorful pro 
gram that was witnessed by an audience 
of more than 1,500, The program opened 
with music by the drum corps of troop 
41 followed by musical marching ma 
neuvers by the Ottawa high school band. 
Then came the clowns from troop 45, 
and they kept the audience laughing up- 
roariously-until they left the floor. Camp 
lire Girls took part in a marching drill 
and ceremonial, and various scouting 
skills were demonstrated. The circus 
closed with a camping and pioneering 
demonstration which included erection 
of two complete Scout camps, an Indian 
village lean-to, a canoe trail camp and a 
spectacular display of Old Glory hoisted 
atop a 16 foot signal tower. 
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MONTEZUMA, GEORGIA— Montezuma 
Kiwanians one day this fall found them- 
selves in the interesting role of animal 
handlers when fifty excited youngsters 
dogs, cats, ponies, squir- 


and their pet 
rels, chickens 


answered the roll call at 





These youngsters are some of the winners of the first annual 
Pet Parade sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Montezuma, Ga. 


the first Pet Parade to be sponsored in 
Montezuma. The Kiwanians had a great 
time awarding wrist watches, fountain 
pens, a radio, and a number of silver 
dollars to the winners and blue ribbons 
who merited honorable 


to those men- 


tion. Winner in the large animals class 


was nine-year-old Darlena Hair, who 
had fitted her twin airdales, Fuzzy and 
Judy, in chapeaux and “Specs.” Freddy 
Nelson, seven, won in the smail animals 
division with five engaging spaniel pup- 
pies lolling about in his mother’s wash 
basket 


division went to Sandra Hill, six, who 


First prize in the miscellaneous 


carried her pet squirrel on her shoulder. 
\melia 
turtles in a box and won first place in 


Dixon, eight, carried two tiny 


the oddities division. 


Credit for a highly successful Pet 
Parade, which will be repeated next 
fall, goes to Kiwanians Charlie Hall, 


Charles H. Kopp, John S. Averill, Jr., 
mR. i. 


committee 


George Chastain, Brand, Edwin 


McKenzie 
hers, Guy T. Mason, club president and 


who were mem- 
cooperating Montezuma Merchants. 

HILO, HAWAII—Feeling that residents 
of Hilo are vitally interested in local 
problems, the Kiwanis club of Hilo has 
completed plans for a regular forum of 
the air broadcast. Taking the form of 
a panel discussion, local persons will 
appear on the program to discuss vari- 
community problems 


ous phases of 


which are uppermost in the minds of 


first 
Hilo 
waterfront which since the seismic wave 
of April 1, 1947, has been the chief in- 
terest of residents of the community. 


the 
the 


the citizens. Discussion at 


broadcast will center around 


The area to receive the most attention 
will be that between the 
Wailuku and Waialoa riv- 
ers. Pros and cons of why 
the i 
question has not been 


waterfront area in 
cleaned up; who is respon- 
sible for the unsightly ap- 
pearance; and many other 
pertinent subjects concern- 
ing the waterfront situation. 

Subjects for future Ki- 
wanis forum of the air pro- 
grams will include the bus 
control problem; teaching 
of driving in the schools, 
adequate fire protection, all 
will 


of which attempt to 


bring out the whys and 
wherefores by public mind- 
who will 


ed citizens par- 


ticipate. 

GARLAND SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
—The members of the Garland club are 
This 


fund was started when a young mother 


sponsoring a Blue Baby Fund. 


of their community asked the Kiwanians 
for aid in securing help for her young 


son, who was a blue baby. After mak- 
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Spokane’s daily papers the Kiwanians’ 
plans were made known to the people 
of Spokane and the response from the 
public was immediate and generous. In 
a period of only three weeks over $1,900 
was raised for this excellent cause. The 
Kiwanians have since arranged interest- 
ing events and the proceeds are all 
turned over to the Blue Baby Fund. 

ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC— 
At a recent meeting of the St. George 
club, the Kiwanians presented a check 
$5,000 to the 


The presentation was made 


for school for crippled 
children. 
by Alex Archie Petrie who is president 
of the Kiwanis club to Alex Bremner, 
president of the School for Crippled 
Children. The money which they do 
nated to the school was funds which the 
club received from a play, they spon- 
sored recently. 

CICERO, ILLINOIS — One of the high 
lights of 1947 for Kiwanians of Cicero, 
Illinois, was the organization of Boy 
Scout Troop 304 and Cub Pack 3304 
Ordinarily the formation of a troop and 
a pack has no interest beyond those im 
This 


formed in 


mediately concerned. troop and 


pack, however, were the 
Orthopedic Department of the Morton 
High School, 


children 


composed of crippled 


and physically handicapped. 
These units bring scouting to 40 crip 


pled children who otherwise would be 


denied the privilege. 





brings enjoyment to 40 crippled children who otherwise would miss the fun of 


ing arrangements for this youngster to 
be sent to John Hopkins Hospital, the 
Kiwanians decided to sponsor a cam- 
paign for public support to aid in help- 
ing blue babies in their fight for life. 
the two of 


Through cooperation of 





Cicero, Illinois Kiwanians are sponsoring a new Boy Scout Troop and Cub Pack made up of 
boys from the Orthopedic Department of Morton High School. The creation of these 


two units 
scouting. 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND — This 
club is making plans for the erection 
of a flag pole and arranging through 
the Government for the privilege of 
fiving the national flag at the birthplace 
of Francis Scott Key. 
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DENVER, COLORADO— Before approx- 
imately one thousand Kiwanians, Speak- 
er of the House Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
(Rep.) of Massachusetts gave a resume 
of the important issues which confronted 
their last session. 
Calling for production, and more pro- 


Congress during 
duction as a means of combatting high 
prices, Martin acclaimed the Taft-Hart- 
ley labor law as one that will go down 
in history as a great charter of liberty 
for the working men and women of 
America, 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA—Soon after 
the attention of 
that St. 
Joseph Hospital of that city was in need 


it was brought to 


Mishawaka Kiwanians the 
of at least two baby incubators, the 


club voted to purchase two of them im- 


mediately at a cost of approximately 
$950. A portion of this sum was raised 
by means of the gum machines spon- 
sored by the club. 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO — Several years 
ago both the youngsters and adults of 
Lindsay were grieved by the fire which 
destroyed the old skating and hockey 
rink. The Lindsay Kiwanis club accepted 
the challenge and built a rink, which 
was to have cost $12,000 and was the 
finest in the vicinity. Again the rink was 
visited by fire and the entire front was 
destroyed. The Kiwanians again met 
the challenge of an ever increasing num- 
ber of citizens who demanded a recrea- 
tion centre for boys and girls and a well 
developed all 
sport and other forms of wholesome en- 


program of types of 





PACIFIC-NORTHWEST DEDICATES 21st PEACE TABLET 
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Don E. Engdahl, Immediate Past Governor; Ben H. Hazen, Governor; and A. H. Syverson, Past 
International Trustee, standing before the peace tablet recently placed on the boundary 
between the United States and Canada by Division Eight of the Pacific-Northwest District. 


ORE than 2,500 people from 

both sides of the international 

border were present at Port- 
hille, Idaho, six miles south of Creston, 
British Columbia, to witness the un- 
veiling of the 21st tablet to 
be placed on the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. The 11 Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Division VIII of the 
Pacific-Northwest District sponsored 
the affair which began with a parade. 
Following the parade was a brief band 
concert and several numbers by the 
Trail Highland Dancers. This was fol- 
lowed by a most fitting ceremony of 
dedication, featuring as the speaker of 


peace 


the day Honorable Edward P. Ryan, a 
past president of the Spokane club. Don 
E. Engdahl, governor of the Pacific- 
Northwest District, made the formal 
presentation of the boundary peace 
tablet, which was unveiled by a Girl 
Guide and a Camp Fire girl. 

Among the prominent Kiwanians of 
the Pacific-Northwest District present 
were: Ben Hazen, District Governor- 
elect, Portland, Oregon; Oscar W. Nel- 
son, past Lieutenant Governor, Coeur 
d’Alene; Lieutenant Governors-elect 
Ron R. Burns; Dr. Wilson McKinlay; 
Buford Lewis; and A. H. Syverson, Spo- 
kane, past International Trustee. *#*&* 
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tertainment, This time the club added 
two large recreation rooms in the re- 
building, equipping these rooms and 
employed a full time physical fitness 
Now 


many meetings and considerable debat- 


director and _ supervisor. after 
ing, the club voted to hand over the 
entire project and set-up, estimated at 
$50,000, to the Town of Lindsay as a 
community project. The Town Council 
accepted the offer and named a Town 
Recreational Committee to carry on, the 
rink to be known as the Kiwanis Arena 
and to stand as a lasting memorial to 
the efforts of the Lindsay club. 


BELMONT, NORTH CAROLINA— Much 
emphasis has been placed by the North 
Carolina State Department of Educa 
tion on the health of the children in the 
little 
really constructive work has been done. 
The Belmont Kiwanis club has taken a 


various schools, however, very 


forward step to meet this need and is 


providing a registered nurse whose 


services are made available to the five 
schools of the community. The Belmont 
has 


Parent-Teachers association 


vided the necessary supplies at each 


pro 


school for the use of the nurse in her 
work. 
amination of the children and a report 


This program calls for an ex 


of any defects with their suggested 
remedies to be made to the parents. This 
work is under the direction of the four 
doctors of the town. By subscriptions 
the club has raised over $2,000 to be 


used in this work. 


LARAMIE, WYOMING—Several weeks’ 
effort was culminated recently with the 
loading of a car of condensed milk for 
the 
instigated by the Laramie club, had the 


Friendship Train. This program, 
I prog 


support of their local community as well 
as the support of many of the other 
Kiwanis clubs in Colorado, Wyoming 
and western Nebraska. President Lan- 
nie the Laramie 
ported that the Kiwanis sponsored car 


had over 800 cases of milk loaded in it 


Davison of club re- 


when the Friendship Train rolled out of 
the Laramie station and that contribu- 
tions from some other clubs were still 
coming in. These contributions, although 
too late to be loaded directly were wired 
forward and will complete the car to 
maximum capacity of 900 to 1000 cases 
before the train reached the east coast. 


NORTON, VIRGINIA —Norton Kiwa- 
nians have contributed $80.00 towards a 
self-operated wheel vehicle for a twelve- 
year-old boy who has been hopelessly 
crippled since birth. 
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International Trustee John E. Gorsuch, of Denver, Colorado, was the Master-of-Ceremonies 
at the dedication and christening of the Alaska Railroad’s first streamlined train ‘The 
AuRoRa.” In the background is shown “Iron Mike” the tiny veteran of Alaska Railroading. 





The Coraopolis, Pennsylvania club crowned an outstanding year of Key club extension in the 
Pennsylvania District by organizing three new clubs just before the District Convention was 
held in Pittsburgh. Key club presidents David Schnor, Tomas Balogh and Joseph Pelvis are 
shown here receiving their Key club charters from District Governor Ammon Rosenberger. 
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heat 
The Kiwanis Club of Waycross, Georgia, sponsored a City Beautification Contest in an effort to 
improve the city's appearance. Shown above receiving their awards are: Kiwanian Wilson Ped- 
rick awarding the pleque te Kiwanien Jimmy Kontes, whose business showed the most improve- 
ment, end Mrs. and Mr. Gus O’Quinn, whose residence showad the greatest improvement, were 
presented the loving cup by Kiwanian Frank McDonald, of the City Beautification Committee. 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—Alaska’s first 
streamliner “The AuRoRa” was recent- 
ly put into service at Anchorage. This 
new deluxe train will make tri-weekly 
trips between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
On October 18, when the AuRoRa made 
its first trip the Kiwanians of Anchor- 
age arranged an interesting dedicatory 
program securing as guests of honor 
many prominent local and national mil- 
itary figures. The dedication ceremonies 
were held at the railroad station in 
Anchorage and all civic clubs of the city 
joined in the celebration. International 
Trustee John E. Gorsuch of Denver, 
Colorado was present for the ceremonies 
and presided as master of ceremonies, 


SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS — Spring- 
dale Kiwanians are continuing to spon- 
sor the rural library and during the 
present school term this project is in 
full swing, additional schools are planned 
to be serviced. Eight rural schools are 
still being serviced with 500 books in 
use with about 300 boys and girls 
benefiting. 


CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS— Members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Centralia were in- 
strumental in establishing a Sister 
Kenny Polio Clinic in their town. At 
a cost of $350 they also purchased a 
movie projector for the new clinic. 
Plans are being made to expand the 
clinic to serve an area within a radius 
of 100 miles, which will include Spring 
field and Southern Illinois. The clinic 
is open now and is giving treatments to 
13 patients daily. 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON — The 
Olympia Kiwanians have obtained 109 
jobs for students and have placed sev 
eral boys in apprenticeships in various 
industries, 


WAYCROSS, GEORGIA—Kiwanians of 
Waycross, Georgia, have devised a plan 
whereby they are helping to beautify 
their city. At one of their recent meet- 
ings the Kiwanis club’s City Beautifica- 
tion Committee presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. O’Quinn a sterling silver 
loving cup as their award for having 
made the greatest improvements on their 
home during the period of January 1, 
1947 to July 1, 1947. At the same time 
a plaque was presented to the business 
having made the greatest improvements 
during the same period of time. Since 
public interest in this plan has been so 
great the Kiwanians have decided to 
make this award an annual event. 
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PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA — Ports- 
mouth Kiwanians have inaugurated a 
program of “Fresh Air Farm Stamps” 
sales among the members of the club 
to take care of the increased cost of 
operation of the Farm for Underprivi- 
leged children which they sponsor. At 
one of their recent meetings $1,500 
worth of stamps were sold to the mem- 
bers. This undertaking is to keep their 
Farm strictly a Kiwanis venture and 
not go to the public for money. 
DELAND, FLORIDA—Rural youth work 
is certainly a part of the DeLand Kiwa- 
nis club’s program of work. The 
Volusia County 4-H Club Achievement 
Day, featuring a Dairy Heifer Show 
was backed by the DeLand Kiwanis 
club. The outstanding exhibitor of the 
show was Edward Mayfield of Seville, 
who won the blue award under the 
Danish System and $15 cash. He also 
won the showmanship contest and a trip 
to the 1948 Annual Short Course on his 
record book. Another Kiwanis prize 
winner was Clifford Peterson in a spe- 
cial grade heifer contest. This was the 
first Dairy Show to be held in Volusia 
County, and the boys really learned a 
lot about getting their calves ready to 
show. 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO — When the 
Kiwanis Club of Port Clinton learned 
that the Magruder Memorial Hospital, 
Was in urgent need of a new oxygen tent 
to replace one which had been in use a 
number of years, the club responded by 
setting up a project through which the 
hospital problem is being solved and the 
new oxygen tent will become a reality. 
At a recent meeting of the club Miss 
Mabel Selin, Superintendent, and Dr. 
A. D. Meissner, chief of staff of the 
hospital, were presented with a check 
for $575 by president Kenneth Miller 
on behalf of Port Clinton Kiwanians. 


WARFIELD, KANSAS— The Warfield 
club took an active part in a Model Air- 
plane Contest held in Winfield. It was 
an all-afternoon affair, held at the fair- 
grounds, and there were many entries, 
some as far away as Wichita and Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, and a number of new 
and novel model airplanes were to be 
seen. 


CHANUTE, KANSAS — Kiwanians of 
Chanute assisted local dentists with a 
dental clinic for underprivileged chil- 
dren, and twenty children were given 
preliminary treatments. Doctors were 
also assisted in the program of inoculat- 
ing students against childhood diseases 
at three grade schools. 
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Kiwanians of the South Side St. Louis, Missouri club recently honored one of their members, 
Terry Moore, of the Cardinal baseball team, with a silver plaque. When the presentation was 
made the entire Cardinal baseball team was present as was Miss Beatrice Kay, noted radio star. 





The cheerful looking group of boys shown above were the guests of the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, California Kiwanians when they recently attended the Conference Ice Hockey matches. 





A bit of Kansas history was made in Emporia recently when the Kiwanis club organized the 
first Kansas Key club. Here J. Frank McCabe, Executive Director of Key Club International, 
presents the charter to Don Hanifan, president, as Kiwanian Gerhart C. Eikerman looks on. 
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ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON — Aber- 


deen Kiwanians have developed a uni 


que way of raising funds toward the 
Y.M.C.A,. building they are helping to 
build. Once each month a case of 


oranges is auctioned with each bidder 
increasing the previous bid twenty-five 
cents. At a given signal, the last bidder 


gets all the oranges for twenty-five 


cents, 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO — 
The New Mexico Boys Ranch, a project 
Kiwanians, was 


of the \lbuquerque 


started as a preventive program of 
training boys for responsible citizenship. 
rhe work done in connection with the 
boys’ ranch consists mainly of finding 
homes for boys who are homeless, rather 


than sending them to a state institution. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC - 


has its own Bowl Game. 
sand Montreal football fans are looking 


Canada now 


Fifteen thou- 


forward to a renewal of the pre-autumn 
classic next year and many underprivi- 
leged children have received benefits 
which were not possible before. All this 
the 


Club of Montreal has blazed a new trail 


has come about because Kiwanis 


in the realm of Canadian sports when 


they introduced into football events in 
Montreal this past autumn an East-West 
for the Kiwanis 


pre-season contest 


trophy. Launched as an 
undertaking to provide 
for charitable 
the 
Keast-West clash was re- 


revenue 
purposes, pre-season 


ceived with such enthu- 
siasm that its appearance 
as an annual event on the 
sports calendar is now as- 


When the Mon- 


Kiwanis club was 





sured, 
treal 
looking about for an en- 
terprise which would be 
pleasing to the public and 
sufficiently profitable to 
enable the club to enlarge 
its charitable work, they 
decided to make arrange- 
ments for a team from 
the Western League to 
play the Alouettes from 
contest at 
the Royal Stadium. 


A short ceremony took 


Montreal in a 


place as the teams changed 
ends at the conclusion of 





Charles W. 
Armstrong has been appointed to the 
National 
chairman, former Supreme Court Jus- 
Tru- 


International President 


Security Committee by its 


tice Owen J. Roberts. President 


man authorized the appointment of the 


committee which has been established 


to assure the security of the United 


States. 

Elected to serve a two-year term on 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association is Martin 


P. Moe, Helena, Montana, past governor 
District. The N.E.A. 
has about 400,000 active members and 
450,000 affiliated 


and state associations. 


of the Montana 


about through local 


Past Governor David B, Doner, Reg- 
istrar of South Dakota State College, 
3rookings, South Dakota, has received 
the South Dakota School Board Distin- 


guished Service Award. The award is 


given annually to one outstanding 


school board member in each state of 


the nation. 
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Spencer J. McCallie, Chattanooga, Ten 
nessee, past governor of the Kentucky 
Tennessee District, has received a cita 
tion from his alma mater, the University 
distinguished public 


of Chicago, for 


service, 
Father Frank Harrington, past presi- 
the Club of Butte, 


Montana, was elected national chaplain 
for 1948 at the American Legion Con- 


dent of Kiwanis 
vention. 


The 


D. C. has announced that the King has 


3ritish Embassy at Washington, 


been pleased to award His Majesty’s 
Medal for service in the cause of free- 
dom to Kiwanian Henry Kerr White 
man of Madeira, Ohio. This award is 
in recognition of the valuable services 
rendered by Kiwanian Whiteman dur 


ing World War II. 


At its convention West 
Virginia Legionnaires elected Kiwanian 
IW. R. “Bill” Fugitt of Beckley as de- 


commander. 


recent annual 


partment 
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Tony Cano, one of the boys from the Flying Boys Ranch spon- 


the first quarter when the 
president of the Montreal 
club, Alex Thomson, was 
presented with a magnifi- 
cent silver cup, the tro- 


sored by Kiwanians of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is shown 
displaying his goat, Alamo Lusia, 
goat division of the New Mexico State Fair. Admiring the 
goat are: Rev. W. L. Russell, Miss 
the American Milk Goat Registry, 
wife of the poet and dean of the American goat fanciers. 


first place winner of the 


Mary Farley, Secretary of 
and Mrs. Carl Sandburg, 


phy for the annual Kiwanis Bowl 
game. During the half-time, President 


Thomson took a few minutes to thank 
the 


of the project. 


fans their enthusiastic 


He remarked that 


for support 
the 
vast turnout for the game indicated that 
Montreal was not only a keen sport 
minded city, but also a charitable one. 
Such was the support given this original 
event that the Kiwanians feel quite con 
fident in saying that this Bowl Game 
will definitely be one annual event to 
Montrealers look forward 


which can 


each year. 
ATHENS, TEXAS—One of the many 
projects of this club is the well known 
softball league for young boys, which 
The 


the grounds for the games and made all 


they sponsor. Kiwanians secured 


the grandstands themselves. 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA—\embers of 
the Whittier club contributed a truck 
load of food packages for overseas ship- 
ment to Europe. The foodstuffs 
brought to a recent meeting and made 


were 


ready for shipment to Vienna, Austria. 
The food will be given to the needy in 
that city to help combat the problem of 
hunger and starvation in that war rav- 
aged country. 
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Q. Whenever our regular club meet- 
ing falls on a holiday we change the 
time of the meeting to some other day 
during the week. When the date chosen 
conflicts with the plans of an individual 
member we encourage him to attend the 
meeting of another local service club for 
which we grant an attendance makeup. 
This practice has been questioned. Why? 

A. The official rules of 
International do not provide 


attendance 
Kiwanis 
for such a make-up. Attendance credit 
can be given only for attendance at a 
Kiwanis meeting. 

It is 
who 


members 
the 


suggested that those 
attend the 
changed time be encouraged to attend 
the 


month 


cannot meeting at 
a regularly constituted meeting of 
Joard of Directors during the 
in which the absence occurs or within 
six days immediately following the close 


of that month. 


Q. What is the policy of Kiwanis 
clubs as to ministers; should they be 
carried as honorary or active members? 
active 


A. Generally speaking, as 


members. The primary purpose of the 


classification system in Kiwanis is to 


maintain a balance in membership en- 
tirely representative of all community 
activities—educational, commercial, re- 
ligious, etc. A member of the clergy is 
considered in the same light as a mem- 


ber of any other profession. 


Q. Why not elect the secretary in the 
Same manner as the other club officers? 

A. This is a matter that is governed 
by your own club bylaws. Whether the 
secretary is elected at the annual meet- 
ing the same as the other club officers, 
or is chosen by the officers and direc- 
tors-elect within one week after the 
annual meeting is optional with the in- 
dividual Article XI, Section 1 


of the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 


clubs. 
provides this alternative. If your club 


membership desires .to change vour 
present ‘method it will be necessary to 
amend your bylaws in accordance with 
Article XVIII. 

In a study of this matter considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that the 


duties of a club secretary are of an ad- 





man 


requiring a 


ministrative nature, 
who is thorough, painstaking and likes 


detail. Because of these necessary qual- 


ifications, some teel that the selection 
of the secretary by the Board of Di- 
rectors is desirable since the members 


at large might not be familiar with these 


qualifications, and if they were might 


not know what man in the club pos- 
sesses them. 
Q. Our lieutenant governor is in- 


sisting that we provide for an audit of 
the club’s books. Why is this.so nec- 
essary? 

A. A Kiwanis Club should be oper 
ated on a business-like basis. The pro 
visions of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws are predicated on sound busi 
ness practices. Article XVI, Section 3, 
provides that “The club’s books of ac 
count shall be audited at least one each 
year. The auditors shall be named by 
the Board of Directors.” 


Q. At our club meetings we have 
tried to avoid discussions of a contro- 
versial nature, especially those concerned 
with politics, government, etc. Is this 
not a wise policy to follow in order to 


prevent possible friction among the 
members? 
A. Article XIV, Section 1 of the 


bylaws states “the club shall seek by 
fair discussions at its meetings and in 
other ways, to keep its members in- 
formed on all questions of public im- 
portance and any proposed legislation 
affecting the community, state (or prov- 
the 
If properly planned, a pro 


ince), or nation in which club is 
located.” 
gram of this nature, whereby both sides 
of a given subject are presented fairly, 
will not cause friction but will further 
enlighten the members regarding the 
facts. 

The most important factor in avoid- 
ing reaction is for a club not to attempt 
to bind the membership by presenting 
any resolutions on controversial sub- 
jects discussed by speakers. However, 
members should be encouraged to ex- 
ercise their individual prerogatives as 


voters and citizens, 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1943 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 18-24 


U. S.-CANADA-GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 16-22 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 











2 y th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


PING PGi ook cs eadwit Feb. 1 
WI os ee eect Feb. 1 
Pe WR ices ho a Feb. 2 
McGregor, lowa ......... Feb. 2 
eS ee oe Feb. 6 
Weapat, Mem... 6. eee. Feb. 6 
re Feb. 8 
San Marcos, Tex. ........ Feb. 8 
ee Feb. 12 
Beattyville, Ky. .......... Feb. 15 
Fredericksburg, Va. ...... Feb. 16 
Hubbard, Ohio .......... Feb. 16 
a Se Feb. 22 
Hamburg, lowa ......... Feb. 22 
eee Feb. 22 
PN BN iis ok aw hb Se Feb. 26 
Berkeley, Calif. .......... Feb. 27 
ee Feb. 28 
3 Ou Anniversary 
CLUBS 
Domes, Cate .......5.%5 Feb. 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ Feb. 4 
Montreal, Quebec ........ Feb. 7 
a a rr Feb. 15 
Nerelememe, Pay .. 0.6. ei.. Feb. 16 
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It’s like handing a 
young man a bag of money! 


Wuen you tell a young man about his opportunities to 
become an Aviation Cadet, you are, in effect, showing him 
how he can get $35,000 worth of the world’s finest aviation 
training—and pay besides! 

Even if he paid $35,000 to study aviation and learn to 
fly, he couldn’t equal the thoroughness of his Aviation 
Cadet training. For nowhere else could he study the 
advanced equipment and techniques which are to be 
found in the U. S. Air Force. 

As an Aviation Cadet he gets a lot of “book learning” 
along with practical flight experience. He has an oppor- 
tunity to work up from primary trainers to 4-engine bomb- 
ers—and even to jets. He’s on top of the parade of aviation 
progress from the start. 

Qualifications call for a single man, age 20 to 26%. He 
must have at least half the credits leading to a degree 
from an accredited college or university, or must be able 
to pass a mental examination given by the U.S. Air Force. 
He must now be living within the continental limits of 
the U.S. 

Upon successful completion of the training course, he 
will be rated as a pilot, commissioned in the Air Force 
Reserve, and assigned to flying duty. In addition he 
gets an extra $500 for each year of active duty. He may 
also apply for Regular 
Air Force Commission. 

* CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 


“The Cadets Are Flying Again” U. Ss. Army folate! 
U. $. Army and U. S$. Air 
Force Recruiting Service 


U. S. Air Force 


When you find a prospect who has the necessary qualifications, 
direct him to the U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 
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Los Angeles, 
Everybody's Town 


From page 29) 


| to go to San Francisco—‘the city” to 


everyone in and around the Bay—when 
they wanted a meal. Today LA, no 
longer eating humble pie, is top class in 
eating, whether you hit the rows of 
good restaurants along La Cienega 
Boulevard and in Beverly Hills or the 
older ones on Wilshire Boulevard and 
in Hollywood and on the Sunset Strip. 


lolding money is required in some of 


these places but there are all kinds and 


it is not hard to be forewarned and 


therefore forearmed. There are Span- 


| ish restaurants, beginning with those on 


Olvera Street in the Mexican quarter, 


| but the town could stand some outstand- 


ing spots of the sort, especially since 
it has more Mexican people than any 
city outside of Mexico City. 

The population of Los Angeles and 
southern California has been skyrocket- 
ing ever since 1876 when the Southern 
Pacific came in to a pleasant, isolated 
nd somnolent pueblo of 9,000 people. 
That started a “colonization” movement. 
When the Santa Fe got to Los Angeles 
late in 1885 it set off a rate war with 
the Southern Pacific—and, consequently, 


The present 


1 giant real estate boom. 

pattern of cities and highways in south- 

ern California took shape then. By 1900 

the 100,000 mark in population had been 

passed and the city began to worry 

ibout whether the Los Angeles River 
| 


ind the artesian wells woul 


supply 
enough water. The boom of the nine- 
teen-twenties carried the city past the 


million goal. The place grew steadily 


| during the depression years and World 


| War II gave it a shot in the arm, pleas- 


ing and surprising to both Chamber of 
Commerce and All Year Club. Today it 
; close to two million, with the Los An- 


geles metropolitan area taking in about 


| four million people. 


Of course the building of hotels has 
not kept pace with the bulging of the 


| city. But there really are hotels in and 


around, some in the grand manner, some 
with glitter and glamour. And there are 
plenty of attractive motels that bid for 
the autoist on every incoming highway. 

Perhaps largely because of its climate 
and the opportunity for year-round pro 


| duction, Los Angeles is now a magnet 


for new industries. Already a sports 
style center, it is definitely on the make. 
That modest institution, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, in reporting for 
the year 1947—up to November 1—lists 
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185 new factories established, with a 
total investment of $67,668,000 and the 
creation of 7,064 new jobs, Further- 
more, in that period, 343 existing plants 
were expanded, calling for an additional 
investment of $45,149,500 and the crea- 
tion of 11,956 new industrial jobs. 

To use the colorful phrase of the 
Chamber’s Research Secretary, “That’s 
like moving St. Louis to Los Angeles.” 

Los Angeles blandly dug a_ harbor 
out of a mud flat and filled it with world | 
She 


commerce. ransacked the Sierras 


and the Colorado River for water to be 





drunk by millions, to keep green count- 
less thousands of wide lawns, and to fill 


a myriad of swimming pools. That water 
will take care of the 10,000,000 people | 
Los Angeles definitely -counts on com- 

ing. Does Los Angeles plan then to put | 


up “Keep Out” signs or to revert to 


desert? No. When not talking about 
bringing part of the Columbia River | 
across 1,200 miles of mountain ranges 


and semi-deserts or part of the Missis 
sippi River over the Continental Divide, | 
they enthuse about using evaporators on 
the Pacific Ocean to bring in unlimited 
supplies of salt-free water at a cost of 
five cents per ton. 

Los 


future. 


\ngeles is full of plans for the 
A vast civic center project is 
under way. Architects use a free hand 
give pl 


in individual construction to 


quaney to the hillsides and better resi 


dential areas. Having attained size, she 


now wants culture. An auditorium to 
hold 30,000 will be built in downtown ! 
Los Angeles, while an opera house to 


seat 4,000 people and providing parking 
place for 1,800 cars will So up by 1952. 
\lready LA has the longest opera sea 
in the nation, 


son ot town 


Were that first tourist, Father Serra 


any 


to try to hurry out of Los Angeles these 
days he'd get tangled up in the traffic | 


jam and decide to build all his missions 


around the City Hall. kkk 
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“Don’t try to sell me protection 

for my money and securities,” 

| said to my insurance agent. 

“I’ve had burglary and robbery 
insurance for years.” 


But, fortunately, my agent won 
the argument by showing me 
that I was only partly protected 
against loss of money and securt- 
ties. While it is true that bur- 
glaries and robberies are increas- 
ing, he pointed to the many other 
ways I could easily suffer such 
losses unless I had the new Broad 
Form Money and Securities Pol- 
icy. For example: Through pick- 
pockets, theft, fire, water, flood, 
explosion, windstorm, strikes, 
riots, civil disturbances and other 
hazards, both on and off the prem- 


or 












AM 


Even my premises, equipmen 
and merchandise now are covered 
for any damage which might 
result from a robbery or safe- 
burglary. . . . Just about every- 
thing is taken care of now that I 
have this complete package of 
protection. See why I'd rather 
lose an argument than money? 


Ask our agent or your broker 
about our Broad Form protec- 
tion—the most comprehensive of 
its kind you can buy. Do this 
before a loss occurs. 


RICAN SURETY COMPANY _ 
NEW /YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Depe dable \vs America” . 
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By Rosalind Lee 


NCE the toughest, most cantan 
kerous town on the Mexican 

border, Laredo, Texas, now sets 
an example of civic spirit and inter 
national friendship for all the world, 
with its annual five-day fiesta by which 
Mexicans and United States citizens 
celebrate the birthday of Sefor George 
Washington 

Fifty vears ago Laredo was the cen- 
ter of violent disagreements between 
cocky, quick-shooting Texans and their 
peppery neighbors below’ the Rio 
Grande. Today these elements vie with 
each other in exchanges of courtesy and 
good will. Both are the kind of people 
who do not do things half way. So 
when they decided that their broils had 
gone far enough and that it was time 
for mutual peace and understanding, 
they made a complete about-tace. 

February 22 is now the biggest day 
of the year in Laredo, a community 
2.000 miles from Mt. Vernon and the 
scenes of George Washington’s heroic 
past. Part of the doings take place be 
low the border and thousands of the 
participants do not speak English. Of 
the many Washington's birthday com 
memorations that occur every year, 
Laredo’s unquestionably tops them all 
in colorful drama and _= international 
patriotism and good will. 

Over the river from Mexico’s Nuevo 
Laredo come bands and processions in 
gala array lexican and American 
soldiers ride through the flag-hung 
streets, recalling the time when they 
rode against the Axis as comrades in 
arms. A Mexican military band plavs 
The Star-Spangled Banner, anda U. S. 
band reciprocates with Mexico’s Himno 
Nacional. 

Flower-covered floats carry Mexican 
girls and Texas girls dressed to rep- 
resent the twentv-one American repub 


lics, Historical pageants present events 
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The residents of this border town have proved 
that one nation of people can understand and 


respect the traditions and emotions of another. 
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The occasion is the Washington's birthday celebration at Laredo, Texas, but you will notice 
that instead of representing the forty-eight states of the Union, the beauties who are dis- 
playing their charms to honor the father of this country are from Latin-American nations. 


in the lives of George and Martha One program is printed in English 
Washington and revive the dress, the and another in Spanish. Mexican and 
square dances and the old-tashioned American civic and social organizations 
Spicy gardens of the thirteen original cooperate in the decoration of imposing 
colonies. Pageants also present typical floats that symbolize _ international 
\lexican scenes and events. themes. 

Around 100,000 visitors from all over \ feature of the annual ceremonies 
the country join in the elaborate cere- is the formal meeting of important rep- 


monies. There are balls and bullfights. resentatives tron Mexico and the 
barbecues and rodeos, with a constant United States at the International 
accompaniment of street fair and car- Boundary Monument, on the _ bridge 
nival. It is a spectacular combination across the Rio Grande. These august 
of Fourth of July, Frontier Days, officials greet each other warmly, with 
Tournament of Roses and patriotic both American handshakes and_ the 
Mardi Gras. It is Fiesta United States. Spanish “embracio.” They sing each 
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other’s national anthems, and pay each 


other extravagant compliments. 


Two years ago, for the first time, a 
“Miss Laredo” was chosen from among 


the local belles to represent the city at 
functions of the celebration. 
Ofelia 
Laredo merchants presented 


all official 
She 
Gutierrez. 


was charming Seforita 


her with handsome evening gowns and 


other glamorous gifts. This Miss Laredo 


business is now an established feature. 


How did it all happen? A Texas news- 


paper man named Charlie Barnes 





a fiesta. At first they were uncertain 
about the significance of the bewigged 
central figure with the velvet coat and 
knee breeches. But when they learned 
iad won 


led 


independence, 


that this Jorge Washeengton 
the 
nation to 


American Revolution and his 


freedom and 
they knew him for a_ kindred _ spirit. 
They had their Hidalgo, their Juarez 
off to 


Yankee 


and Murelos. Their hats were 
Seftor Washington, the great 
patriot who had inspired their own na- 


tional heroes. 





U. S. Signal Corps. P 


Above is the queen of the Washington’s birthday celebration—not a daughter of Virginia but 
Miss Ofelia Gutierrez of Mexican lineage. In the picture below, this Mexican army color 
guard has added the Stars and Stripes to its own national colors to honor George Washington. 


started the big event. Moving to Laredo 
from San Antonio, Charlie decided that 
it was a great pity the border town did 
not get along better with its neighbors. 
Most of the trouble, he believed, lay 
with the Laredo citizens who had never 
made a real effort to be friendly with 
the Mexicans. He thought a good big 
fiesta might jolly things up a bit. And 
he got a bunch of leading townsmen to- 
gether and set forth his plan. 
The idea was adopted and immediate- 
: ly proved successful. Laredo’s population 
was 85 per cent Mexican in those days, 
and Mexicans welcome any excuse for 


listic 


Early events were fearlessly real 
and on the wild-and-woolly side, with 
a generous quota of red Indians staging 


wild forays on the town hall to capture 


the kevs to the city. The Indian girl, 
Pocahontas, was a prominent personal- 
ity in the first celebrations, presented 


as a contemporary of Washington for 


the sake of dramatic effect. Through all 
the changes of fifty years, she continues 
to rate a spot in the parade and to re- 
ceive the keys to Laredo. 

Once the Boston Tea Party was re- 
vived, with a replica of a 100-foot sail- 
ing ship set up on the main plaza, over 
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which scrambled masquerading patriots. 
Once Washington crossed the Delaware 
on the Rio Grande, impersonated by a 
citizen named Layendecker who gave 
orders in Spanish to a crew of swarthy 


Mexican boatmen. 


At one of the early pageants the 
leading figure in a mock hanging was 
all but choked to death when his sup 


porting harness broke and he was left 
dangling by his neck until rescued. An 
other performer was accidentally shot 
had to be 


But the prevail- 


with an Indian arrow and 
rushed to the hospital. 
ing atmosphere was festive and friend- 
ly, in spite of these exciting incidents, 
and enthusiastic reports of the neighbor- 
ly observance spread far and wide, both 
north and south of the border. 
Gradually the entertainment became 
less violent, and while keeping the his- 
added 


scenes 


toric background contemporary 


Pan-American and activities. 
From a one-day holiday, it grew to the 
fiesta of the present, with in 


the 


five-day 


cidental attractions oozing over 
edges. 

The oldest independent city in Texas, 
Laredo provides an appropriate back 


ground for the annual patriotic party 


Settled by Spaniards in 1763, it was 


taken over by Mexico in 1821 and in 
cluded in the United States in 1846. 
Santa Anna established his headquar 


ters here during the Texas revolution 
of 1836. 


to Mexico” 


| aredo iS 


lhe “Gateway on the In 


ternational Highway, now 


a popular winter center for tourists, 


and more than nillion traveler 


pass through it every year. By Feb 
ai ia aa »? . A ouaita . > ae Ss en 
ruary <<, its early spring weathe! 


is balmy and blossom-scented. It is still 
Me xican, Its 
largely Spanish. It has Spanish business 
signs gal and its 
Laredo 


Tl] 
and an Eneli 


75 per cent street talk is 


ore, principal news 


paper, / he Times, publishes a 
h edition. 

16th, Laredo 
the full 


and festive regalia to help Nuevo Laredo 


Spanish 
Now 


citizens 


each Septen ber 


Cross border in force 
honor Mexico’s Independence Day. 
What greater proof could a worried 
world ask of the possibility of interna- 
tional than 
con plete 
When the 


engage whole-heartedly in the celebra- 


this example of 


amity 
inter-racial ‘‘understanding ?” 


citizens of one nation can 
tion of customs and historic events that 
are entirely foreign to themselves, mere- 


ly because they are of vital interest to 


their neighbors, we have conclusive 
proof of the innate friendliness of 
man. kkk 
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Save 10 days each month and up 50°7, to of costs with 
the Amazing New Simpiified Tambert Method of 


BOOKLESS BOOKKEEPING 


This amazing new book written 
and devel oped by a national- 
ly-known executive accountant 
revolutionizes ad pid 


ethods for small and mediur 
$12 businesses. Saves time, 
salaries, taxes. Prevents jug 
giing. Frovices Gaily record 


Needs no machines. So simple 
n mexperienced clerk can use 





the syste Costs only $4.00 
May save you a great deal of 
’ ey. Satisfaction guarar 
teed or money back. Send 
$4.00 for a copy today. 


JEFFRIES BANKNOTE COMPANY 
Dept. K, 117 Winston St., Los Angeles 13, Established 1894 


sc SPANISH 


FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN 
Famous Cortina Method Makes It EASY 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES await Americans who speak SPAN- 
ISH, Learn as a child learns—‘‘by listening’ to these 
new CORTINA re- 
wdings. The COR- 
TINAPHONE METH- 
OD, famous for 65 








years, teaches you to 
speak SPANISH as 
a NATIVE speak 
Right at home, re- . 
foned and et een Listen to this Record! 
Count Cortina Sent On 5 Days’ Approval 
Write today for our amazing free 
VETERANS book, “The Cortina Short-Cut.”’ 
engy rake for State language interested in. 
tree wo men 
iree book men’ | CORTINA ACADEMY Ep EE 


Iyee  ong Dept. 531, 105 W. 40th St. 
ees New York 18, N.Y. BO }OK 


Hundreds of homeowners have written us of 
the beauty of their DRUMCLIFF lawns. If you, 


too, want a “show-place” lawn just send us your 
name and address (a postal card will do) for 


HELPFUL INFORMATION — FREE 


Tells advantages of perennial grasses—How 
to Have a Better Lawn at Lower Cost—How a 
thick, heavy turf of deep-rooted perennial grass 


RETARDS WEEDS AND CRABGRASS 
For best results plant EARLY with DRUM- 
CLIFF Lawn Grass Seed mixtures containing 
new, fine-textured ILLAHEE Creeping Fescue. 
Not sold in stores. Fresh, clean, weed-free seed 
shipped direct to you with information for plant- 
ing and care. Write NOW for facts and prices. 


The DRUMCLIFF COMPANY 
DEPT. 387, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 


START THE NEW YEAR 
WITH COMPLETE RECORDS 


Instantly Visible! 


All Information at Your Finger Tips! 




















The Kit is a Genuine Leather Zipper Case 
with Tuck-A-Way handles, with visible ring 
metal to accommodate the sheets of the 
Standard Record System and Member's Indi- 
vidual Record Forms. 


It makes a complete attendance and financial 
standing available at every meeting. 


Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis em- 
blem and "Kiwanis Club" stamped in gold 


leaf on the cover, 


“Kiwanis Secretary's Kit’ 
eee $2650 


(Plus $3.50 Excise Tax) 


ORDER NOW 
Kiwanis International 


520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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pONE HUNDRED BOOKS 
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Chosen by two thousand prominent Americans, these are 
the books which describe the unique flavor of America 
— the people, their struggles, attainments and ideals. 


FICTION | 
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THE ONE HUNDRED BOOKS Ceontinued) 


BIOGRAPHY—AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A Son Of The Middle Border 
Admural Of The Océan Sea... 2. esas .s 
Andrew Jackson 
The Americanization Of Edward Bok 

Autobiography Of William Allen White 


by 
by 
by 


Hamlin Garland 
Samuel Eliot Morison 
Marquis James 


| inside and out—Kid Glove, 





Autobiography Of Lincoln Steffens 

Autobiography Of Benjamin Franklin 

premarin. Prantl = oo esio'5 os 55:0 ss ccc ein evs by Carl Van Doren 

Ase CONT PANO 604. bas vod ena we¥enGn 3 by Howard Fast 

COMMOCCTICHt YONMNE 22. osccca sie gasmnens by Wilbur L. Cross 

The Education Of Henry Adams 

George Washington: 66 icc is ceases cbanen by W. E. Woodward 

George Washington Carver ............. by Rackman Holt 

Ae VVAUY MOMUEIOES faves ccc Haw accced cai by Clarence Day 

ECON’ TRMIICINDOT ON os. wie. 6c bose s eae by MacKinlay Kantor 

The Making Of An American........... by Jacob Riis 
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Paul Revere And The World He Lived In by Esther Forbes 
8 gE kee hp ig da ee ee Re by Carl Sandburg 
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Sherman, Fighting Prophet .............. by Lloyd Lewis 
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Oe Ea eee eee by Booker T. Washington 

We Who Built America................. by Carl F. Wittke 

The World Of Washington Irving........ by Van Wyck Brooks 

Yankee From Olympus ...............+6. by Catherine Drinker Bowen 
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A Sub Treasury Of American Humor.... by E. B. and K. S. White 

A Treasury Of American Folklore....... by B. A. Botkin 

PhHé American Lanmwgee 655 i. .s asses es by H. L. Mencken 
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The Ground We Stand On .............- by John Dos Passos 
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The Lemcolt: Reade? c..02. ses sca aess cas by Paul M. Angle 

Main Currents In American Thought..... by V. L. Parrington 
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The Winning Of The West.............. by Theodore Roosevelt 
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and dust storms together with recurring 


floods as 


people starving. 


to them, 


find,” 
them. 


The Land Talks Back 


(From page 11) 


“taps” for land passing out of 


productivity and usefulness and leaving 


Yet, 
you meet to tell what soil erosion means 
find more than one 


if you ask the next six persons 


you will 
groping for an answer and finally toss- ers 


ing it off “20th century scientific 


but of no special significance to 


as a 


They are just as likely to dismiss its 


well not have 


son believed sound agriculture 
foundation of a great nation, 
are 
Somehow, 
would always need soil. 
table he talked as freely 


concerned, Patrick Henry might just as 


said, 


is the one who stops the most gullies. 
Our country certainly did not start out | 
with such indifference. 


“The most valuable 


Jefferson had the 


is 


citizens.” 
hunch we 
At his dinner 
of red clover 


for cover to hold that soil as he did 





“The greatest patriot 


Thomas Jeffer- | 
the | 
and farm 


| TEMPLE ORANGES | 


Florida’s Special Gift To The Nation ..... 
Recently Developed And Very Scarce ..... 
At Their Best January 10 To March 10. 

Fully Ripened On Tree Before Picking... . 





@ The Orange Deluxe—High natural color, 
easily peeled— 
Incomparably Delicious—Supply cannot meet 


growing demand. 
$4.95 


Special Box (45 Ibs.) 

(EXPRESS PAID) 

For Maine, Vt., N. id states west of 
Mississippi, Bn, 10% 


ORDER NOW FOR YOU'LL WANT SOME 


(Note: 


| MORE WHILE THEY ARE AVAILABLE. . - 


TRE-RIPE FRUIT COMPANY 


(Kiwanian Sam) 
Brooksville, Florida 





Advertising 


Machine 





Prints and | 
Slustrates 


¥ Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 

men, in every line, are boosting 

sales inspite of conditions—with 
1¢messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’ s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed, five years. Send name |today. 


SEND NAM We’ llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 


making IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans, RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY, 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept, 51, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














alternate, soil conservation, as a brain 
child conceived in the atomic forties, 
‘and an unknown to all their predeces- 
sors, so they think. So far as they are 


of the fate of democracy in Napoleonic 

France, 

The average depth of topsoil in Jef- 
(Continued on page 53) 


the hot news of the day. 





182,099! 


That's the net paid (guaranteed) cir- 
culation of the January issue of 


The 
KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE 


—and a bigger and better magazine 
too. More pages, more interesting ar- 
ticles by top-drawer authors, more last- 
minute news about what "goes on" in 
various Kiwanis Clubs. 


For latest rate card and detailed 
advertising information, write 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Cities Prepared To Battle Winter 


d amounts this year 


hay spent reco! 
preparing for the Battle of Winter. Radi 
int heatu tor pavement the neatest 
trick vet d | le-ice mcaliiiiaeion hills 
being i illed on a grade separation 
near Klamatl ills, Ore. Water from a 
nearby natural hot spring will be piped 
thi h the ] nent \ similar scheme 
was used er near Boston 
Lise mor hodox means of fightin; 
1 nd t tensified generally 
Kocl \ ippropriated a record 
YY, (WM) t emoval this winter 
hile Montre cart irked $1 78 mil 
I lear W nd spreading sand 
ind hes on streets and sidewalks. Mil- 
\ ee has ] d $530,000 worth of 
new snow ret Loepent Gd now has 
1) vehicl d 1,000 men ready to meet 
the first bie snowstorm ten QO. snow 
tuads will hit the treets at 4 a.m. to 
prinkle salt d cinders on icy hills and 
de elore 1 ts tart to work 
lay ilso pla in educational campai 
ped trians, as wt ll as drivers. Lan- 
Mich. plans a similar education drive 
wer the winter accident rate, last vear 
9 percent high han the summer rate 
Chicago passed an ordinance prohibiting 


ares until snow 


has been cleared. Newark is considering a 


milar ban on parku along 21 through 
tra routes. Seattle oft ls have asked 
( peration parkers in keeping off main 
I d while city 1 \\ rews Cleat 17 
I ( urterials nd bus d streetcar 
routes 


More Cities Use Voting Machines 


Many cities throughout the U. S. used 
voting machines for the first time in last 
fall's elections. There are now more than 
28,000 voting machines in use in the U. S., 

cated in more than 3,780 communities 
in 20 states. New York state is completely 
equipped with voting machines, using more 


12,000 in all Chicago, 
voted 


1 issues totaling $8 million to 


than precincts. In 


city and Cook county residents on 


prop sed bon 


finance purchase of some 5,650 voting 


machines for local precincts. Fifty 


in the election on a trial 


ma- 
chines were used 


basis. 


Central Purchasing 


Saves Tax Dollars 
Chicago councilmen 
central purchasing | 


recently okayed a 
ureau expected to save 


city taxpayers hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. By channeling supply 
requisitions for most city departments 
through the new agency, officials will save 
tax dollars by purchasing standardized 
items in mass lots and on a long-term 


basis. Other cities also have acted recently 
along similar lines In California, San 
lose has put purchasing for most city ‘units 
under a single agency. In Wisconsin, four 
governmental units in Superior expect to 
save $100,000 a year through joint city- 
county purchasing Substantial savings 
have been achieved by such plans in New 
York, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Los Angeles 
and other 1 i! S K Count 
(Seattle), Wash., reported savings of more 
than 20 percent last year on purchases of 
supplies through its new centralized buyir 
bureau n New York City, savings last 
vear included $60,000 on eggs bought for 
hospitals a ae ally 
isis, and $10,000 on X-ra | ught on 
a vé¢ irl requirement ( iC n id I 
piece meal b ndividual Stit ons, 
Southern Cities Employ Negro Police 
More than 200 Negro policemen are em- 
ploved at I $] ies in “the deep 
South Thes es in 10 sta ranging 
from N h ¢ lina to Texas emp! a0 
or more Negt s as pl clotl ers 
nd 196 as regular ut med policeme 
Southern lice | ts ¢ m use of Negro 
ofhicers red 1 e 1 S ¢ listrict iS 
much as 25 | I Negro pol rr 
employed Florida cities, eight 
Nortl Carol ties Seve lexa und 
nve \ I cities Mian r nploys 30 
Ne ro 1 lic h 


Canada Starts 
Postwar Housing Program 


Canada will build 12,000 low-rent houses 
for veterans this vear under its first peace- 
time public housing program. In relation 
to Canada’s population, the program 1s the 
equivalent of constructing 130,000 units of 
public housing in the U. S. Land and 
improvements are t be provided by 
Canadian cities and a new federal agency 
will pay construction costs. 


Industry Finances 

Employees’ Housing 

\ recent housing developments 
in the highly-industrialized states of Dela- 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
Pennsylvania shows that industrialists 


number o 


survey of 


ware, 
and 
in an 
ting 
ing 


increasing cities are put- 
that good hous- 
good In 
with 
and_ the 
to form a syndicate 
The 
syndicate has acres and plans 
a $4 million development of 550 dwelling 
units. A similar project is underway in 
Franklin, Pa. 

In Jamestown, 


mittee and the 


in practice the theorv 


emplovees is business. 
Allentown, Pa., 12 
the housing 
chamber of commerce 
to which each company loaned money. 


for 
industries joine d 


mayor's committe 


acquired 122 


me 
local 


the mayor’s com- 


manufacturers asso- 
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ciation formed a_ non-profit corporation 
which raised $100,000 by sale of debentures 
Plans call for con- 

family 300 city- 
to be acquired at nominal costs 


to local manufacturers. 
struction of houses on 
owned lots, 


and sell for $6500 apiece, complete. Retail 
merchants took the lead in Brooklyn. A 
limited dividend corporation was formed 


with each merchant pledged to purchase a 
minimum of $2000 in stock. The 
the money for the proposed $10 million 
housing project is expected to come from 
federally-insured mortgages. In Rochester, 
N. Y., 152 units of garden apartments were 
built under the sponsorship of eight banks. 
The city provided land free, at lowered 
assessments and with street improvements. 
Construction financed by an FHA- 
mortgage, which will be paid off 
32 years. 


rest of 


was 
insured 


from rentals over 


Cities Tally False Alarms 


Malicious false fire alarms accounted for 13.8 


percent of all alarms in 14 major cities 
across the country last year. New York 
had the highest percentage of cities over 
500,000 population, with a rate of 21.3 


Chicago ranked 11th, with 8.6 per- 
last 


percent 
cent 
per cent. 

The National Fire 
states that false alarms disrupt fire depart- 


and Milwaukee was with 3.9 


Protection association 


ment operations and increase cost of fire 
fighting service, besides endangering lives 
of firemen. 

More Cities Tax Cigarettes 

Fifty-six U. S. cities currently are levy 


taxes, a 4, 
\ mong 
taxes on 


garette or tobacco 
the past year. 
localities putting 

products into effect last 
\labama, three in Florida, four in 
Pueblo. Colo. 
the first 


$917,000 


ing local ci 


percent increase 


the other 17 


tobacco year are 
nine in 

Missouri, 
Mo., 


adopt a 


and Kansas City, 


1938 was city to 


got 


which in 


cigarette tax, from 


this source last vear. Baltimore expects to 
get $1.5 million this year from its one 
cent tax on cigarettes and from other 
tobacco levies. St. Louis collected this 
much last year from a cigarette tax alone. 
Other cities forecasting big 1947 tobacco 
tax revenues are Miami—$700,000 and 
Denver—$225,000. The majority of cities 


are in the South—23 in 
Alabama, 11 in Florida and 18 in Mis 
City ci and te 
ither in the form of 
or occupation 


taxing cigarettes 


souri. bacco taxes 


garette 
ieee excise or 


taxes, 


are 
selective or business 


taxes. 


Suburbanites Pay Higher Taxes 
Reports from two widely separated areas 
that rural living and lower taxes 
always go together. A study spon- 
the University of Michigan dis- 
closed that almost half the suburbanites 
living outside Flint get fewer services and 
pay higher taxes than their city 
Inadequate sewage disposal and zoning in 
suburbs were noted particularly. The 
Seattle Municipal News meanwhile reports 
that residents of many Seattle suburbs pay 
higher taxes than citizens of Seattle itself, 
mostly because of higher school district 
levies in outlying areas. No comparison 
was made between qualities of services in 
the city and on its “fringe.” 


reveal 
do not 
sored by 


neighbors. 
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The Land Talks Back 
(From page 51) 


ferson’s day was about nine inches. To- 
day it is only about five inches or 
nearly half gone. This should cause 
hunger pains in every one of us be- 
cause topsoil is approximately two to 
100 times more productive than subsoil. 
Besides, nature requires 500 years to 
replace one inch of topsoil. 


Jefferson advocated owner-operated 


farms. He drew his conclusions from 


his own grief with overseers who 
wrecked his farms while he was away 
serving state and country for ten years. 
The scars show to this day. 

Jefferson was right again because our 
physical findings tally: The greatest 
proportionate decline per acre in land 
values from 1930 to 1935 occurred on 
tenant-operated farms. 

Jefferson encouraged the use of ma- 
chinery. Aware that shallow plowing 
merely loosened the topsoil and encour- 
aged washouts, he developed a mold- 
hoard plow and urged its duplication, 
one of the first attempts to standardize 
inachinery. Jt plowed to a depth of six 
inches, 

In the South between 1844 and 1857, 
Nicholas T. 


training and a farmer by choice,” de- 


Sorsby, “a physician by 
veloped an elaborate system of hillside 
ditching and contouring. Perhaps you 
are surprised to learn that this conser- 
vation practice is not one of our modern 
discoveries. Contouring, or “tilling on 
the curve,” was introduced on Jeffer- 
son’s estate by his son-in-law, Thomas 
Mann Randolph. This means plowing 
across, instead of up and down a slope. 
It is easier on both man and the ma- 
chine; slows down the speed of water 
runoff; checks or prevents erosion; and 
increases crop yields. 

These ditches break a long slope into 
shorter ones, hold water and carry it 
where directed as do eavestroughs and 
prove drainage. 

Saving soil and moisture with the 
objective of making every acre produce 
all it can and to conserve and improve 
the soil with as little work or cost as 
the conservation ticket. 
Moisture is important because it may 


you can is 
take as much as 760 tons of water to 
produce one acre of corn, according to 
a 4-H Club Cornell University bulletin. 

Of course we were slow in accepting 
conservation practices of the early en- 
thusiasts and inventors. Machine-con- 
scious as the 20th century had become, 
tractors were not used extensively until] 
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Business Reviews 
The New National Guard 








By Earl 0. Shreve, 


President, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


© STRENGTHEN your faith in 
is future of the United States, 
drop in on your local National Guard 
unit some evening. Observe a cross 
section of American youth ear- 
nestly playing, working and training 
together under competent direction. 


These young men, many of whom 
wear combat ribbons, are giving gen- 
erously of their “after-hours” time 
to better themselves mentally and 
physically for the opportunities and 
challenges to which they will fall 
heir. May those occur in the coming 
years of peace. If they do not, these 
same purposeful men are equipping 
themselves for leadership in the grim- 
mer operations of national defense. 


For, with the major portion of the 
regular Army serving as armed rep- 
resentatives of our country in foreign 
fields, the new National Guard liter- 
ally is the only instantly available 
force to repel aggression. It must 
grow bigger, stronger... NOW! To 
do so, it needs your full cooperation. 





To their employees who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard, many 
of America’s finest concerns grant 
special leave of absence that they 
may maintain their Guard status. 
This is a commendable and patri- 
otic practice and I hope other em- 
ployers will follow it. 


x *e 


For complete information about the 
National Guard unit in your community, 
contact the officers of that unit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! EDGEWATER BEACH norcx NoteLp 




















5300 Block — 
CANADAS NY HOTELS OF WEL (LA4 Tion fe car ten de pa Sheridan Road Spend more hospitable days... among 
, friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
buildin oT CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
4 Lake Michigans style of a sixteenth century French Chateau — 
( ) i Ki t 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore got ~ Wi equipment and _ service, iwanis meets 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1,200 
outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Em- 





pire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN. — Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
P ° o meets here Tuesdays. 

When in St. Louis visit HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 


FOREST PARK HOTEL handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 








Monday. 
HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
Home of the Famous quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

CIRCUS SNACK BAR eiouy modern rooms. 007 Nn 
EMPRESS . ORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
s year *round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
HOTEL 4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 




















VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National aad Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 







* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 
© 600 Modern Rooms  ¢ Ideally Located’ 


e Three Smart Restaurante 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGH. 
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Ba Weer rest F108 Sverything Washington’ f- “nest 
yer OPEN ALL YEAR 
{| jn Den C. 1. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER - KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 ~™ 
¥ Y RIGHT AT 
SEVENTEENTH & STOUT. THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL In NEW YORK 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. . J Ww ha ols, . 
Kiwanis Meets at the ye gh +ghh - Bb. _ — ~~ inet wg gee? eadquarters are oa 
A NTLERS public space completely air conditioned potel 
Rates $2.75 up M. L. Lightcap, 
COLORADO SPRINGS Roger S. Creel, Managing Director Manager 
Largest and Finest Hotel Under Knott Management 
Facing Pikes Peak 
OKLAHOMA mphis . HOTEL DINKLER HOTELS 
ILTIMORE | | at “° PEABODY Where Kiwanis Meets 
OKLAHOMA CITY ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
t. Hi, Possch, Manager F. R. Schutt THGHE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, ‘Las 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 




















New Hotel Mapflower 


Don’t Worry JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
In Albuquerque, N.M. | About Hotel Accommodations in eee i 


Kiwanis Meets at ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA Hotel George Washington 
F L - | 1) E L 4 OT E L “Just Make Your Reservations” Wednesday at 12:15 
W ednesday head aT HOTEL ARTHUR Bob ——— Kiwanian, President Director 


One of the several! Roberts Hotels there. 

























“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO. 


f 300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 
FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 S.W. 30t COURT 
am ej; 1) 4 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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after World War I. In 1929, we were 
still using horses for 57 per cent of what 
we now consider machine work in cot- 
ton farming Arizona’s Salt River Val- 
ley. 

Although George Washington, farm- 
er and leading conservationist in 1796, 
urged public cooperation in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and in 1862, Congress 
and President Lincoln started the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we didn’t es- 
tablish the conservation service in this 
department until 1935. 

The this 
tested in 1938 when a three-day storm 


worthiness of move was 
drenched six counties in southern Cali- 
fornia. Five areas comprising more than 
140,000 acres were studied because they 
represented a wide variety of soils and 
slopes and wide variations in condition 
of the land at the time of the storm. 

Although one million dollars’ worth of 
damage piled up and thousands of rich 
and productive agricultural acres were 
wrecked, farms treated according to the 
suffered 


conservation practices 


3esides, many lessons 


best 
very little loss. 


were learned, according to John G. 


Bamesberger, regional engineer, Soil 
Conservation Service, who reported: 


well-rounded 
remarkably 


“The effectiveness of a 
erosion was 
the 


orchards 


program of 
demonstrated 
losses in citrus 
come this 
These are the only areas on which a 


by small erosional 
(avocados 
under classification too). 
complete control program is generally 
maintained.” 

In contrast, walnut orchards had five 
times as much loss as citrus orchards 
but not all of them were protected by 
cover crops. Of the area protected by 
cover crops, 88 per cent showed no 
measurable soil loss. 

This all adds up to the fact that we 
can have our soil and our vitamins and 
proteins too if we get on the band wagon 
and ride with conservation. 

We'll have to swap that tag, “Use it 
up, wear it out,” for “Hold that soil.” 
Only if and when we do can we con- 
tinue to eat, wear clothes, and have 


xk* 


roofs over our heads. 


Keeping Pace With Democracy 


(From page 9) 


strengthening state government through more readily manipulated by so-called 


constitutional revision, and legislative 
and administrative reorganization. With 
the exception of a few states, we have 
been seeking to meet the problem of 
20th government with 19th 
Century constitutions. As the lasting 


Century 


character of our federal constitution will 
testify, it is not the age of state consti- 
tutions which destroys their vitality, 
but rather the particular age in which 
the predominant majority of them were 
written, They are stamped for the most 
part by a 19th Century rigidity, dis- 
trust of executive authority, and dis- 
persion of responsibility through ex- 
cessive use of checks and balances. 
State government cannot be expected 
to assume its proper and effective role 
in the federal system while it\ suffers 
the constitutions 
which destroy clear lines of command, 
which diffuse authority and responsi- 
bility, which frustrate the democratic 
process with an number of 
elective offices, which do not permit a 


under handicap of 


excessive 


chief executive to appoint and remove 
his principal department heads, which 
constitute the legislative process as an 
intermittent function which needs to be 
discharged only in alternate years. 

The charge that state government is 


“vested interests’ can and must be re- 
futed in the drafting of new state con- 
stitutions. Preferential taxation, the 
dedication of specified revenues to par- 
ticular services, and other special privi- 
leges of all kinds must be deleted from 
state constitutions, as in the case of the 
new constitution of New Jersey. The 
whole galaxy of detailed limitations 
which have customarily narrowed the 
area of legislative discretioy within our 
states must be removed if the states are 
to be free to meet the emerging prob- 
lems of government effectively. 

The problem of constitutional revision 
is unique in each state. The constitu- 
tional history of the state, the character 
and effectiveness of its existing political 
institutions, the current environment in 
which it finds itself, all difficult to de- 
fine, are the factors which make for 
failure in constitutional 


success and 


revision. It is for this reason that it is 
undesirable to generalize on the basis 
of the experience of any one state. But 
it is conclude that the three 
elements of citizen participation, non- 
partisanship, and willingness to make 
reasonable compromise will more or less 


safe to 


determine the course of constitutional 
change in any state. kkk 
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"FRED JONES — 
 KIWANIAN 





A 21-minute, sound 
motion picture, featuring 
a east of 3,000 and 147 


separate location scenes. 


A “MUST” PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR CLUB. 


ACCLAIMED 


by 


those who have seen it: 


"The soul-stirring, heart-warming 
story told by 'Fred Jones—Kiwa- 
nian' is bound to make this dra- 
matic film one of 1948's leading 
institutional pictures. Every club 
should see it." 

—Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., 


President, Kiwanis International 


"| think it is 4 marvelous job 
well-conceived, wall-exacuted and 
a fine sense of balance." 


—A. Copeland Callen 
Past International President 
"It's a masterpiece of production 
and should be a ‘must’ on every 
club's schedule for 1948.’ 
—Herbert Plambeck 
Chairman, Internationa 
Committee on Agriculture 


ry 

I HIS picture is available to clubs on 
a rental basis of $20, express free. Each club 
may keep the film one week for showings 
before other civic groups. 
Place your order now by writing either to 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, IL- 
LINOIS, or to the producers, MODE-ART 
PICTURES, INC., 1022 FORBES STREET. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FRED JONES — 
KIWANIAN 
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SPEECHES °.-)- ane. 


Confiden ” 
For Every Occasion,’’ geslinction “ee 00 Poe ae 3 Sn .-,. ies 
uel $2.0. Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
tiuide, £2 be Liet “Fs repared talks mailed free upon request 
New cokes and Momeroes alike mailed 
monthly, $10.00 « yea Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2 00 Toastmasters Humor Guide, 2 00 ‘Steg Night stories 82 
Punch Lines $2.06 


PROGRAMS 


Clab & Lodge Stunts, $2 a 


00. 
Rest 


Program Obairman's Fun Book, $. 
aties’ Night Program $5 60 
Many Others 


orders filled. Write! 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


“Canadian 


NATIONAL 
1468 W. Sth St. 











SOLID BRONZE 


BOOK 
» ENDS 





é 5 Ca / bronze 
ping with emblem and 
~wetehs $2 the : 

Be Be. ght, Ibs. motto. Polished space 
rice P oinmrdelons | 
per Pair $ 50 F Sagreeeng..S oes 
F.0.B per letter.) 

Chicago ° 


WRITE FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ii. 








Club Gongs Are Back “Again 


Regular Gongs [0"'x 6"' with Club Emblem, 


Gavel and Cover, now $16.50 

Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 

anc ove smpilete NOW Apri ! $8 50 
Engraving ex N 106 Catalocue with many 


w ready 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 









































MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 
a we WOOD FRAME 
REGee © excammames ws tant AOvant act 
c.vsB Of OF WPRCAmL LOW PRICE OF Gua woers 
worm foe tar . my > 
_ we euotanon FREE 
var , WRITE TODAY ON CLUB LETTERHEAD 
see } PICTORIAL, PRAMES 
— 
YOU'LL BE A_ RIOT 
t gathering , < ONI BUCK ji 
Kiwanian We hi new booklet “Joke for T 
nig ea \ writter yor an tell it 
a lauch J ROLI EM-IN 
HE-AISLES 
Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
MONEY BACK if not delighted 
B & B PUBLISHING CO., Dept. KM, Racine, Wis. 
Delivered at your door, We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
eal, children’s books, ete. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson's 1948 catalog. 
FR REE Write for eur great illustrated book 
eatalog. A short course in literature, 
The buying guide of 300,000 beak lovers. 
Free if you write now—teday! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K48, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 





PATENTS 

H. Pattison, 7240 
Washington 14, 
U.S. Courts and 


Kiwanian Wm. 
Wisconsin Ave., 
D. Practice 
Patent Office. 


MILITARY * 


LER’ ACADEMY 
(ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE) 


Prepares for leading colleges and responsible citi- 
zenship. Catalog. 170 Pershing Avenue, Culver, Ind, 


PATENTS PATENTS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
BF! 1 "Netional Press Bidg., Washington, D0. C. 

Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
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Youth Education 
I returned recently from East Asia to this 
country a Quaker with the desire to 
render as much as possible personal help 
and assistance to the rebuilding of German 
youth. This is also the reason I took over 
a professorship in a leading high school in 
this city to study the mentality of this 
youth. The minister of education will call 
me later for assisting him in the tremen- 
dous task of German school reform which 
will be done ler the of the 
American Military Government 

It seems to me very important that I get 
in touch with an organization which devotes 
herself so wonderfully to youth service. I 


as 


auspices 


11) 
iit 


should like to exchange views with your 
members, to arrange a correspondence be 
tween youth of this American Zone and 
some of your clubs, so that this German 
youth will get a better understanding for 
other nations and countries. I am sure that 
you will not fail to help me, according to 
your motto: Build for peace! 

Mav I ask, therefore, to arrange a cor 
respondence so that a program could be 
made? I think it would also be possible, 
by your kind help, to suggest the sending 


such as 


of periodicals of different kinds, 
Reader’s 


Life, Harpers Magazine, Collier’s, 
| should like 





| Digest, etc., which to distrib 
ute among pupils and schools, as they are 
really very interested in getting a better 
knowledge of things American. Perhaps 
you can also send regularly a copy of your 
own periodical I used to read in East Asia. 


DR. KARL KINDERMANN 

LUDWIGSBURG 

VISCHERSTR. 1] 

AMERICAN ZONE. GERMANY 
Here is a fine opportunity for clubs and 
individual members to have a real part in 
re-educating German youth and to do 
more, perhaps, for world peace—at least in 
a practical sense—than some world states 
men and most great orators. The Kiwants 
Vagasine will be interested in receiving 


between Aiwants 
and clubs and Dr. Kindermann. 
iperate with the doctor, 
ll be reported in 


copies of correspondence 
individuals 
lf enough clubs co 
the composibe 
this magazine 


results wl oO 
The Editors. 
Spiritual Food for Europe 
As an inhabitant of the American Zone of 
Germany I happened to read in Reader’s 
Digest some most attractive articles con- 
densed from Kiwanis Magazine. Being 


an eager student of the American way of 
life and a fervent friend of international 
conciliation and understanding I should 
highly appreciate to get the opportunity of 
reading some issue of your publication. 
That is why I herewith take the liberty 
to politely ask you for sending me—by way 


generosity the one or other 
former of The 


of good will and 
copy of any—maybe 
Kiwanis Magazine. 
You may smile at such a strange wish of 
an unknown German who, while physically 
starving at the beginning of a hard winter 
in this broken down country, does not cease 
to believe in America’s willingness to help 
the needy peoples of Europe. My lines may 
show you that spiritual food parcels too are 
urgently wanted and welcomed by a Ger- 
man family. In this meaning I trust that 
vou will favorably consider my request and 


issue 


sincere thanks m advance 
your kindness and generosity. 


send you my 


FRIEDRICH 
ZONE 
W UERTTEMBERG, 


“The Land Talks Back” 
Please give Miss Sarah Corry my thanks 
and appreciation for her splendid article, 
“The Land Talks Back,” which appeared 
in the November issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. If she is a historian she should 
be further congratulated for getting out of 


KLU MPP 
U. S. 
GERMANY 


the rut that most of them have been in. 
As the article so well points out, the fall of 
most civilizations was more because the 


land was destroyed than that armies failed. 
The article is full of lessons to the Amer- 
ican people, but how make them 
hear? 

I have 


can we 


attempted in my to 
shout the story of the land, but it so 
for one’s contemporaries to say you 
are a calamity shouter when you point out 


own way 
is 


easy 


the things such as you have done. Even 
some of my contemporary soil scientists 
strongly depreciate any effort to take 
seriously the story our land has for us to- 
day and our treatment of it when com- 
pared to the dead’ civilizations. 

You have me curious. Is the author a 
soil scientist, a historian or is her back 


ground broader than that? She speaks well. 
ARSETH, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCII 
FARM RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


INDIANA 


GEORGE D. 
AMERICAN 
LA FAYETTE, 
Miss Corry neither historian nor soil 
scientist but a very capable writer who re 
searches her subjects thoroughly and intel- 
ligently and “speaks well” because she does 


ot 


1s 


not write until she knows whereof she 
speaks. Her prevtous articles for The 
Kiwanis Magazine, “Power to Paralyse,” 
December, 1946 and “We Tried Commu- 
nism,” March, 1947 attracted cqual admira- 
tion. She is a valued regular member of 
this magaszsine’s contributing staff. — The 
Editors. 
Just a few favorable comments on “The 
Land Talks Back,” by Sarah Corry, in the 
November Kiwanis Magazine. We think 
this article is timely and well written. 
ROBERT VOGT, KIWANIAN 


MONETT, MISSOURI 

Since Mr. Smith is a member I read and 
enjoy the magazine very much. The new 
series of historically based material on soil 


conservation is one of the finest pieces of 
writing I have seen in any magazine re- 
cently. MRS, LEON 0. SMITH 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Help from the Magazine 

Several of us in Stuart of the opinion 
that the November issue The Kiwanis 
Magazine reached a new high in quality. 
In addition to Mr. LaBine’s helpful article, 
“You Can’t Let George Do It!” we were 
impressed by the timely applicability of 
Ezra J. Poulsen’s entitled “Don’t Lock 
Your City Gates.” 

Mr. Poulsen’s comments are so pertinent 
to this undeveloped community with its 
splendid potentialities that we should like 
to have permission to reprint them in the 
local paper or as a Chamber of Commerce 
leaflet. DAVID M, MARSHALL, KIWANIAN 

STUART, FLORIDA 


are 


of 








AN APOLOGY FOR 1947 


Demand for the FORDWAY “Share-the-Profits” plan was 
overwhelming in 1947. Clubs all over America wanted to sponsor our 
program to finance their welfare activities. We did our best to meet 
that demand: Sponsoring agreements were doubled, and 75,000 new 
Ford Self-Service Machines were placed in operation from coast to 
coast. Production of Ford Branded Candy Ball Gum was increased to 
10,000,000 a week; but still we couldn’t satisfy the demand. 

To those Clubs still waiting for installation of Ford Gum 
Machines, we wish to express our sincere apologies, and thank them for 
their patience and continued goodwill. The FORDWAY plan, like all 


good things, is well worth waiting for. 


OUR PLEDGE FOR 1948 





The outlook for 1948 is encouraging. Pro- Originators of the FORDWAY PLAN 
duction of gum and machines is geared to an all-time to finance Club welfare activities. 


high. Our field crews are working around the clock plac- 
ing new machines as fast as we can rush them out. 


Railroad and motor truck deliveries are being supple- 





mented with our two DC-3 planes. Our backlog of orders 
should be cleaned in the next few months. 
Meantime, Club sponsorship applications are 
being accepted for unassigned territories. A letter or 
postcard will bring full information. Ask for the bro- 
chure, “Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY.” No obli- GUM and MACHINE CO. 


gation— it’s free. LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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peaking of high prices, do you know. .£ 


/ Since prewar days, has 
the price of aluminum gone 
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stayed the SAME ? 








4 When each of these couples 
started housekeeping, what 
was the price of the aluminum 


ingot shown above ? 


33talb. 15¢alb. 27¢alb. 














3 Which of these equal sized 
cubes of metal would cost you 
the least today ? 
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Did you? Did you know alumi- 
num is one of the very few things 
that cost less today than before 
the war? And went down, not up, 
during the war when Uncle Sam 
needed so much of it. 

It's a record Alcoa is sort of 
proud of. For, up to 1940, it was 
our job singlehanded . . . discover- 
ing how to make aluminum at lower 
cost and, at the same time, make it 


better and more useful to mankind. 
Now Alcoa has two healthy com- 
petitors producing aluminum from 
ore. Your aluminum industry is by 
far the largest in the world, an 
industry that will keep on trying to 
make aluminum better and cheaper 
to serve you in more ways for better 
living—Aluminum Living. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 











